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Comment 


Mr Gorlinsky’s article on Italian Opera at the Stoll and the Coven 
Garden Statistics for last season, both of which appear elsewhere in thi 
issue, together with the fact that Sadler’s Wells is making no addition te 
their repertory at the moment, have all combined to draw our attention 
once more to the whole question of operatic repertory in London. And 
we make no apologies to our readers for returning again to it. 

The first six operas that the London public apparently wishes to seé 
in future seasons sponsored by Mr Gorlinsky, are Andrea Chénier, 
Forza del Destino, I Puritani, La Sonnambula, La Gioconda and 
Fanciulla del West, in that order. The first six operas that London 
audiences wished to see added to the Covent Garden repertory, accord 
ing to the OPERA poll taken three years ago, were Otello, Lucia di Lam 
mermoor, La Forza del Destino, Tannhduser, Andrea Chénier and Prin 
Igor. Otello is now regularly given at Covent Garden, and Tannhduse 
was given two years ago in an unfortunate production, and it will clearl 
have to be refurbished before it is seen there again; while Lucia wa 
recently heard at the Stoll. Thus opera readers’ choices number three 
and five now become numbers two and one respectively in Mr Gor 
linsky’s poll. Puritani was our number 10, but has clearly moved up if 
popularity, as have both Sonnambula and Fanciulla which came as low 
as numbers 20 and 25 in our list; while Gioconda was number 12. 

Now obviously Mr Gorlinsky will not present al/ the six operas that 
headed his poll in his next season ; he will have to make a selection from 
them. If we might make a suggestion, we think that Chénier, Forza and 
Puritani should be his choices, for we are unlikely to see these are 
works at Covent Garden or at Sadler’s Wells in the foreseeable future. 
Sonnambula is probably a Callas opera for some time in the future, La 
Gioconda would make an excellent addition to the Italian language 
repertory at Covent Garden for guest artists, and La Fanciulla, with 
suitable pruning and a good translation, to the regular repertory. 

Faust, Don Giovanni, Prince Igor and Arabella are four more operas 
we would like to see added to Covent Garden's repertory; to say 
nothing of a Handel, Gluck and Meyerbeer opera. That a major opera 
house should not be playing the first two-named works regularly is 4 
strange state of affairs indeed. As far as contemporary works are con- 
cerned, we are to have the first post-war non-British opera at Covent 
Garden during the coming season—Poulenc’s Les Dialogues des Car- ; 
meélites. This is all very nice; but why the continued cold-shouldering of 
Orff, Egk and Liebermann and of Italian opera after Turandot? 

The Sadler’s Wells repertory seems on the whole a better all-round 
one than Covent Garden’s, although it contains a few works that are 
really too large for the theatre. Amelia Goes to the Ball, The Cunning 
Little Vixen, The Fair at Sorotchins, Fra Diavolo, Marouf, Mignon, 
Prigioniero, Volo di Notte and Wildschiitz, are some of the works that 
might be considered for the future there. And of course there is the 
New Opera Company’s Tale of Two Cities production ready to be taken 
over as Andrew Porter suggests elsewhere in this issue. H.D.R 
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The Bedlam scene in the Holland Festival production of ‘The Rake’s 


Progress’ 


Summer Festivals: 3 
Holland 


The Rake’s Progress (June 17) 

In these days of extended travel, radio and gramophone records, no 
work can be called entirely new to a public, except at the world premiére. 
Thus, although this was the first stage performance in Holland of 
Strawinsky’s work, it must have been known in one way or another to 
quite a considerable portion of the audience. The only other occasion 
when the Rake was performed in Holland was some five years ago, in a 


special broadcast from Hilversum. For some strange reason it was then 
given in German, under Leitner, with Clara Ebers and Gustav Neidlinger 
in the cast. At the time (and the tapes were broadcast again this year) 
the language was excused by the argument that Strawinsky had specially 
sanctioned this translation, and the inference that he actually preferred 
it. Of course this is a sophism. After using French for Le Rossignol. 
Russian for Mavra and Latin for Oedipus Rex, Strawinsky deliberately 
chose English for this opera, and I am sure that some day he will write 
an opera in Italian yet. Performances in the original tongue of the Rake 
are not as plentiful as one would think, and thus the Holland Festival 
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performances ought to have attracted more notice than they did. As it 
was, the second performance in Amsterdam had to be cancelled because 
of lack of attendance, and the second one in The Hague was given to a 
house not half filled. 

The first mistake was the theatre. The Hague ‘Gebouw voor Kunst 
en Wissenschaft’ is unsuited for any opera, being too long, with hazy 
acoustics, and a shallow stage without wings. In fact it really is a concert 
hall, just like the Royal Festival Hall or the Palais des Beaux Arts, only 
with the added inconvenience of the lamentable acoustics. For an opera 
like this, this was catastrophic. Not only did the words fail to come 
across, but the impossible stage did not allow the scenes to glide into 
each other, so that twice in every act the house lights would go up, and 
one would be treated for some seven or eight minutes to confused noises 
from the stage ; before the Bedlam scene even to hysterical shrieks, when 
the cage containing one of the loonies threatened to fall down. Any lover 
of this work can imagine how fatal it is to make a seven-minute interval 
between the Mother Goose scene and Anne’s aria, thus ruining the spell 
of the superlative transition of ‘Lanterloo’ into the ensuing night-music. 

The next handicap was the weak production of Peter Potter, which 
really was most disappointing. The Mother Goose scene was confused 
and untidy, so that one realized only after several minutes who was who 
and where. The Bedlam scene was impossible. Any deaf person, straying 
in during this act, would have wondered why they were performing the 
second act of Orfeo in the scenery of the Fidelio dungeon. The church- 
yard scene was so dark that one realized it was a churchyard only when 
Tom was already sitting on top of his grave singing about Adonis. Thus 
the whole performance was full of inconsistencies, and failed to come te 
life. Then too the conducting of Erich Leinsdorf must be reckoned as a 
factor in the failure. I refuse to believe that this conductor really loves 
the work—else how could it be possible for him to make a vicious cut, 
removing one of the most genial highlights of the score: the little duet 
between Anne and old Trulove, singing their epitaph on Tom: ‘Every 
wearied body must/Late or soon return to dust’. 

All these handicaps were all the more regrettable, as vocally these 
performances must have been among the best so far. Eugene Conley— 
who created Tom at the Metropolitan Opera, and sang in the recording 
—-still is the best exponent of the part. Otakar Kraus—who created Nick 
at the world-premiére—makes a cynical and demonic Nick, well sung, 
finely played. Graziella Sciutti’s Anne was small, but had the right nos- 
talgic sound, and a graceful eighteenth-century fragility. I found her 
vocally more believable than Giiden. Two of the resident artists outdid 
themselves on the occasion. Mimi Aarden’s Baba was capital, and Frans 
Vroons (now the co-director of the company) as Sellem was even better 
than Cuénod. Gé Smith was adequate as Trulove, and the only inadequate 
soloist was the Mother Goose, who was too old and doddering, and 


vocally too unsteady. 


Otello (July 14) 
Do performances vary considerably from day to day, one wonders, 


or does every critic hear differently? From reports of the first Amsterdam 
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performance of Otello one was almost prejudiced, and prepared to be 
disappointed. As a matter of fact the Hague performance proved to be 
by far the best operatic night in the present festival, and an enthusiastic 
house (which barely clapped at all for the Rake), now filled to capacity 
on one of the hottest nights of the summer, cheered the artists for over 
ten minutes. One cherished memories of a former festival Otello under 
Krips, which perhaps was more dramatic and had fiercer accents. 
Kubelik’s reading was gentler and more lyrical. Personally I would have 
preferred an Italian conductor (why not Giulini?) but found the heavy 
criticism Kubelik encountered in Amsterdam unjust. The playing of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra was a valuable asset. The gust of the very 
opening phrase immediately made one sit up, and for the whole perform- 
ance the orchestral playing was a sheer delight. 

Gré Brouwenstijn surpassed herself; her tone in Act 4 seemed to 
float effortlessly with a transparency and purity of sound seldom heard in 
these days. Her Desdemona is the best proof that she really is a pure lyric 
soprano, who should concentrate on parts like these. Ramon Vinay’s 
Otello remains full of contradictions. Nobody could say that his tone 
was ravishing. In fact all his top notes are camouflaged and conspicuous 
by their absence. And yet he moves one, and after his voice has warmed 
up (which means a toneless first act) he still has the volume for the big 
outbursts. His acting is well thought out, but is getting more and more 
fussy in superfluous detail. Despite his obvious shortcomings, he still 
remains one of the great Otellos, and his performance is an experience. 
Otakar Kraus’s Iago paled beside these two luminaries. It was intelligently 
conceived, well sung, cleverly acted, and yet one missed ‘allure’. I for one 
could not believe that this Iago could ever have been the downfall of 
this particular Otello. The three leading artists received good support 
from the local company, with Mimi Aarden thrown away on Emilia, 
Chris Scheffer as Cassio, Guus Hoekman as Lodovico, Jan van Mantgem, 
Siemen Jongsma and Gé Gegemans in the smaller parts. The opera was 
still given in the production of Herbert Graf and the same sets as some 
years ago. All in all, however, this was the only really festival-quality 
performance of the season. 

Don Pasquale (July 15) 

What exactly is a festival performance, one asks oneself. Surely not 
only the fact that the prices charged are double what one pays during 
the regular season? If the present Don Pasquale had been presented 
during the winter, one would have criticized quite a lot, but not have 
made a fuss. As a festival night it must be written off as a failure. To 
begin with, Don Pasquale was given in the regular season, three years 
ago, under Krannhals, with the same protagonist and Malatesta. For this 
festival the same impossible sets were retained, and the production of 
Heinrich Altmann was ‘revised’ by Wolf-Dieter Ludwig, whatever that 
means. There can be a difference of opinion about the sets and costumes, 
which I found ugly in the extreme, tasteless and without style. But the 
production had numerous mistakes which should not have occurred. 
When Don Pasquale exclaims about Norina ‘O ciel, che bella mano’, it is 
ridiculous that she should have her black gloves on. When the notary 
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Eugenia Ratti as Norina, Guus 
Hoekman as Don Pasquale 


points out that the marriage cannot 
take place because there is one 
witness lacking, he should not— 
while singing these words—hand 
the pen to Norina to sign the con- 
tract! And it was also Mr Lud- 
wig’s idea to make Don Pasquale 
into a collector of butterflies, who 
pursues one, catches it and cata- 
logues it, all the time when he 
should be pacing his room wait- 
ing impatiently for Malatesta to 
arrive with news! Needless fussy 
details such as this betray an insen- 
sitivity towards the work and are 
irritating and detracting. 

nena Surely for a festival one should 
engage artists who enjoy a reputation for the opera in question? 
Here Eugenia Ratti sang Norina for the first time in her life. We 
were treated to a tentative experiment, an immature interpretation, 
shrilly sung, and acted in musical comedy fashion. Then Nicola 
Monti, who was announced as Ernesto, was replaced (at least at 
the premiére) by Mario Spina, a cadet of La Scala. He has a light voice 
of promise, but is an incredibly stiff actor, and at this stage of his career 
highly immature. Surely for a festival some tenor with more routine 
could have been available? Luckily Scipio Colombo was a sardonic 
Malatesta who also proved himself the best singer of the evening, and 
Guus Hoekman had greatly improved his Don Pasquale, making him a 
capital figure, without exaggeration, very well sung indeed, and with the 
proper bass timbre. These two sustained the interest every moment they 
were on stage. But even they were hampered by the conductor, who was 
so bad that I shall refrain from naming him. The overture was a 
shambles, with the serenade so slow and long-drawn that one felt the 
whole piece disintegrating like dry sand. The whole performance lacked 
sparkle and finesse. And worst of all, he not only made all the routine 
cuts, but even added some of his own. Where has it ever happened before 
that the first couplet of the Serenade was cut? So was the little chorus 
at the beginning of Act 3. So, of course, was the cabaletta after the tenor 
aria in Act 2 (which Oncina sings on the Nixa recording). Worst of all, 
the final soprano rondo was of course cut again, so that ‘La morale’ 
became the usual tame, unsatisfying ending. In reality it is a brilliant 
rondo, like ‘Ah non giunge’ in La Sonnambula, or ‘Non pit mesta’ in 
Cenerentola. It is characteristic for the style of the epoch ; and cuts like 
these betray a lack of knowledge about this matter of style, to say 


nothing about taste. Leo Riemens 
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Glyndebourne 
Falstaff (June 29) 

It is one of the paradoxes of Verdi's comic masterpiece that it does 
not wholly suit either a large or a small theatre. In a large house fine 
details are lost, and both musical and dramatic effects have to be made 
more broadly than is really desirable. But a stage and auditorium the 
size of Glyndebourne present problems also. 

First, tonal problems. Without great care, much of the music, with 
its bustling ensembles and free use of the brass for comic emphasis, will 
sound too loud and too coarse. That sometimes happened at Glynde- 
bourne. Exuberance is certainly a prime requisite in this score; and it 
was exhilarating to hear those comically furious off-beat chords, on the 
very first page, rip and slash through the house. But as the scene pro- 
ceeded, with its four male voices constantly raised in heated debate, and 
again in the ‘buckbasket’ finale of Act 2, the ear grew a little fatigued in 
the keen acoustics of Glyndebourne, for which Vittorio Gui had not at 
all points sufficiently allowed. 

Then there are dramatic problems. Everyone in Falstaff is tremen- 
dously energetic and high-spirited, and all need room to swing their 
several cats in. Such a passage as the prolonged approach of Ford’s gang 
to the screen, behind which not Falstaff but the lovers are finally dis- 
closed, presupposes plenty of room for manceuvring; it is not in fact 
one of Boito’s best notions, and at Glyndebourne the scene is almost 
impossible to bring off with any vestige of plausibility. In general, Carl 
Ebert managed the great comic set-pieces with much ingenuity and 
effectiveness—except for such isolated moments as that in the final 
scene when the whole cast was made to jump up and down in time to 
the music. It was, however, a flaw in this Falstaff production to carry 
over physical high jinks into scenes to which they are not suited, thus 
producing a certain monotony in place of the cunningly calculated alter- 
nations of brio and lyricism planned by Verdi and Boito. In the exquisite 
page that precedes ‘Quand’ ero paggio’ it was painful to see Mistress 
Ford poke Falstaff in the stomach on the last word of her phrase, ‘Se 
tanta avete vulnerabil polpa’; and it was sadly out of keeping that 
Fenton should be made to fall flat on his face during one of his duet- 
skirmishes with Nannetta. Fortunately, Nannetta’s fairy scene was played 
with a poetry and discretion that made amends for such lapses. 

The excitement of the evening was the Falstaff of Geraint Evans. In 
recent years this artist has come on so wonderfully that his success, 
though not perhaps the extent of it, might have been foreseen. Without 
a naturally fat or juicy timbre, he nevertheless contrived to sound 
thoroughly and delightfully Falstaffian; he relished the words, placing 
them on an ample and resonant stream of tone with considerable skill 
and gusto; he radiated that self-enjoyment without which Falstaff is 
nothing. He improved as the evening went on, and was at his best seated 
outside the ‘Garter’ in what should have been (but scenically was not) 
the warm sunshine of a late afternoon; in action, he would be more 
effective with fewer and more decisive gestures. The law of diminishing 
returns applies decidedly to comic acting. More especially, Mr Evans 
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should go easy on certain ‘pansy’ affectations of manner; they are good 
for a laugh all right, but it is not always the right kind of laugh. If he 
will both cultivate and prune his admirable first sketch of the fat knight, 
he should become one of the best exponents of the role anywhere. 

The only other principal who was wholly worthy of this Falstaff was 
the jolly, bouncing, indomitable Mistress Quickly of Oralia Dominguez. 
Both Fords (Antonio Boyer and Orietta Moscucci), especially the baritone, 
were a little weak. The female quartet was effectively completed by 
Fernanda Cadoni (as Meg) and Antonietta Pastori; but the latter was 
not quite equal to the heavenly beauty of Nannetta’s solo and duet music. 
Juan Oncina, one of Glyndebourne’s most useful regulars, sang ‘Dal 
labbro il canto estasiato’ exquisitely; but his manner as a suitor was 
altogether too knowing and Latin for ‘Master Fenton’. The cast was 
completed by John Lewis and Hervey Alan as Bardolph and Pistol, and 
by the splendid elongated pedantry of Hugues Cuénod as Dr Caius. It 
was not perhaps one of Glyndebourne’s strongest all-round productions ; 
but then this opera is notoriously difficult to cast, and the well-rehearsed 
performance, with Osbert Lancaster’s bright sets, and with the Royal 
Philharmonic responding flexibly to the direction of Maestro Gui, 
afforded enormous pleasure to the audience. We don’t hear Falstaff often 
on the stage, and we must not expect every live performance to equal. 
at every point, either the Toscanini or the Karajan recording. D.S.-T. 


Der Schauspieldirektor and Ariadne auf Naxos (July 5) 

I hoped that, with Busoni’s Arlecchino, Glyndebourne had solved its 
headache about what to pair with Ariadne auf Naxos. But everyone does 
not find it as inexhaustible as I do, and Glyndebourne evidently deter- 
mined to go on looking for the perfect partner. 

This year’s partner is Mozart’s The Impresario (to use a shorter, 
perhaps more familiar title). Originally this was a lengthy and naively 
humorous play, towards the end of which four musical numbers by 
Mozart were introduced ; the complete text of the play is printed in the 
Philharmonia pocket score, and was performed at St Pancras Town Hall 
in 1952 (see opERA, January 1953, pp. 44-5). The ‘music is extremely 
beautiful, and was written while Mozart was already busy on Figaro. 
Because it is such wonderful music people keep trying to make a work- 
able opera out of it, although only the trio is inherently a dramatic 
number—and that not very much. For this year’s production Glynde- 
bourne called on Hanns Hammelmann and Michael Rose (a team whic: 
has devised some attractive radio scripts about the making of operas) to 
make an opera themselves. They retained the music as it stands, and the 
bones of the plot, but started the opera, more or less, with Vogelsang’s 
entrance, thus usefully jettisoning the scenes of Frank, the title part, and 
the actors. Hammelmann provided attractive German dialogue, not 
difficult for a Glyndebourne audience to catch at least the gist of, and 
this was engagingly spoken, chiefly by Peter Lagger, who took the title 
role—later he sang Truffaldino in Ariadne. The new version does not 
make The Impresario into a faultless operetta ; I doubt if that is possible 
under the given conditions. It does however make a workable, pleasing 
excuse for performing the delightful music in an opera house. 
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The point of Stephanie’s original text was that two sopranos, of 
markedly contrasted temperament, are equally thrilling to listen to. 
Hammelmann and Rose have turned Buff into the rich protector of the 
tempestuous Mile Silberklang, whose chief attractions for the impresaria 
are feminine charm and access to money. The role of Silberklang was to 
have been taken by Rita Streich who was, alas, smitten with a poisoned 
leg, and so had to be replaced by Naida Labay. Miss Labay looked 
extremely pretty and acted with great vivacity—her Austrian dialect was 
most convincing (she herself is Bulgarian)—but she is not yet a polished 
singer, and her technical shortcomings put an unexpected emphasis on 
the influence of her rich backer, Buff. Her rival, Mme Herz, was Joan 
Sutherland, who gave a finely accomplished display of singing (this 
version of the opera would have been ridiculous if Silberklang had been 
a more expert singer than Herz). Alexander Young and Gwyn Griffiths 
completed the vocal quartet satisfactorily. How one wishes that Rudolf 
Bing could produce The Impresario at the Met. with Callas and Tebaldi 
in the cast! 

Peter Rice has devised a sweet little dolls’ house of a set, charmingly 
detailed and brightiy coloured. I thought that Bryan Balkwill was laying 
a rather heavy hand on Mozart's music, save for Mme Herz’s G minor 
aria which went beautifully; but listening to a broadcast two nights 
later, his direction seemed more aptly poised. Anthony Besch contrived 
the tactful production; one did not notice it, but also never felt its 
failings, which means that it was effective. 

Ebert’s elegant production of Ariadne auf Naxos has been discussed 
adequately in the pages of opera, and I shall not devote more space to 
it, beyond suggesting that the three nymphs, as at present posted, cannot 
clearly be heard—this was to be noticed in the broadcast as well. Am I 
alone in wishing that Oliver Messel would think again about Ariadne’s 
cave, which looks distressingly like a half-eaten globe artichoke, and 
about Bacchus’s chariot in the apotheosis, which reminds me of Santa 
Claus and The Night before Christmas? 

The cast of the revival was largely new, and distinguished by three 
or four first-rate performances against which one could not ignore the 
shortcomings of others. Effective were Lucine Amara as Ariadne, James 
Atkins as the majordomo (modelled on David Franklin, but with more 
idiomatic pronunciation), Thomas Hemsley as the Music Master (touch- 
ingly seedy), Hugues Cuénod as the most unlikely danseur noble in 
history, Heinz Blankenburg as Harlekin, and Elisabeth Séderstrém, who 
performed the considerable feat of captivating an audience from the 
word go, in a part already associated at Glyndebourne, practically phrase 
by phrase, with Sena Jurinac. Miss Séderstrém has a striking voice, rather 
silver-grey in colour, and an evident intelligence for vocal acting; like 
Jurinac, she suggests boy rather than Principal Boy. She knows how to 
colour tone with verbal inflection, and though she did not throw out the 
consonants in the repeated ‘Jedoch . . . jedoch’ as Strauss intended, she 
brought home the significance of “O du Knabe, du Kind, du allmiachtige 
Gott’, and the interview with Zerbinetta, and ‘Musik ist eine heilige 
Kunst’. Mimi Coertse had mugged up Zerbinetta in three days, to replace 
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Rita Streich ; even assuming that she had learned it before, her perform- 
ance was a remarkable achievement. It was charmingly acted, and sung 
with only a touch here and there of tentativeness. By the third perform- 
ance it must have been a remarkable impersonation. Sari Barabas and 
Edna Graham substituted for her at some of the performances. John 
Pritchard and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra know Strauss’s score 
thoroughly ; the ensemble jerked a little on the first evening, and the 
sound as a whole was not ideally keen in focus, but the sonority, particu- 
larly in the love duet (which seemed even longer than usual, thanks to a 
vocally unpleasing Bacchus), was properly rich and diaphanous. It was a 
welcome surprise for old devotees of this score to find, advance publicity 
notwithstanding, Erna Gal again sparkling away at the piano part in 
‘Grossmachtige Prinzessin’. W.S.M. 


Le Comte Ory (July 19) 

Vittorio Gui conducted a smiling revival of Rossini’s late French 
comic opera, his penultimate, which Glyndebourne first mounted at 
Edinburgh in 1954. If it contains no pages to match against some of the 
peaks of the other master works of Rossini, it is a lovely and con- 
tinuously inventive score, retaining the old ebullience and yet looking 
forward to Gounod, Offenbach and, most prophetically, to Berlioz, who 
might well admire the delicious trio ‘A la faveur de cette nuit obscure’ 
where the wicked nobleman, Ory, disguised as an abbess, makes love to 
the page Isolier, who is in turn disguised as his mistress the Comtesse 
Adéle and whose hand he is holding. Music and situation are worthy of 
Mozart! 

Glyndebourne’s production by Professor Ebert tends to irrelevant 
and distracting pantomimic fooling which blankets the music (which the 
Maestro halted at one moment to allow the guffaws to subside) and 
makes farcical what should remain merely comic. Topers disguised as 
nuns getting drunk need restraint on so small a stage, not encouragement. 
One of the troubles is that the audience does not understand the words 
being sung—in a French decidedly odd in some cases. Where a phrase 
or a word is caught, it sparks a reaction: as for example the numeral 
‘Quatorze!’ which was applauded. Generally the Italian Fernanda 
Cadoni as the page and the Spanish tenor Oncina made their words 
most intelligible, but poorly sung French takes the glitter off this music, 
and though the big ensemble at the end of Act 1 was a miracle of 
precision and rhythmic drive, it would not have been unreasonable to 
look for something more sparkling and elegant in much of the singing 
elsewhere—from Sari Barabas as the Comtesse for instance. Mr Oncina 
too was in somewhat uncertain voice. As seconds, Monica Sinclair and 
Heinz Blankenburg sang surely, but Peter Lagger in the basso part 
originally sung by Ian Wallace was not imposing. P. H.-W. 


Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (July 26) 

Glyndebourne’s final production was a reprise of that happy 
Entfiihrung put on last year for Mozart’s birthday centenary. The two 
tenors were the same. Osmin and the two ladies were new. The Hungarian 
bass, Mihaly Szekely, followed his sonorous Sarastro with an Osmin who 
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slipped with unexpected neatness into the Sussex ensemble. His voice 
plumbed the depths with fine exactitude. He gave a rounded performance, 
stiffened with just the right touch of ferocity—not too much to blur the 
comic focus. But then it was a virtue of Peter Ebert’s fine production 
that all the characters were scrupulously, and musically, gauged. There 
was, here and there, a shade too much capering. There was the regret- 
table decision to drop an easy laugh—at a comic gesture from Osmin— 
into the thrilling scene of the Bassa’s resignation (Leo Bieber plays the 
Bassa with noble dignity). But the characters were viewed steadily, and in 
the way that Mozart’s music says they should be viewed. 

The Belmonte of Ernst Hafliger was at once noble and romantic, and 
sung in the most finished style. Kevin Miller’s Pedrillo was nimble and 
inventive. And the cross-relationships were placed exactly. Blondchen’s 
different manners towards Osmin, Pedrillo, Constanze and the Bassa 
added up to a charmingly complete character study. In particular, the 
little spoken scene in which she comforts her mistress was beautifully 
touching and true. Blondchen was not the delicious bundle of mischief 
we had last year in Lisa Otto, but the slightly more soubrettish, and 
vocally rather less accomplished, Viennese soprano, Rosl Schwaiger—an 
attractive performer all the same. 

Wilma Lipp, who made her Glyndebourne début, is a celebrated 
Constanze, but she was surprisingly negative as a dramatic personality. 
She looked beautiful, moved with dignified sadness, and sang her taxing 
arias truly enough, in sweet if rather limited tones. But she did not give 
them the artistic projection to make one forget how much Mozart ‘sacri- 
ficed to the flexible throat of Mlle Cavalieri’. The more overtly expressive 
the music became, the better she sang, and best of all in ensembles, where 
the others generated enough dramatic tension to mask her slight blank- 
ness. The lovely quartet, surely one of the most admirable passages 
Mozart ever penned, could not have gone better. 

The Glyndebourne production rearranges Mozart’s three acts as 
two, breaking effectively enough after ‘Martern aller Arten’. It includes 
the elaborate and beautiful tenor aria ‘Ich baue ganz auf deine Starke’, 
all too often omitted, and also allows the stage-hands.to give us a second 
garden-scene. Oliver Messel’s airy, bewitching scenery and costumes, 
jewels of taste and fancy, contribute markedly to the success of the 
evening. How cleverly he has decked the ‘janissary music’ with just the 
cut and colours that correspond to it! Like all his Glyndebourne designs, 
these ones are unerring in their musical sense. 

Paul Sacher conducted with a nice appreciation of the special 
qualities of the fresh, youthful score, and almost made us feel the pride 
that Mozart took in lavishing his orchestral skill on it. Sometimes, in his 
care for colours and rhythm, he did less than justice to a lyrical line. It 
is odd, too, that so complete a devotee of grace-notes as he showed him- 
self to be in the Zauberfléte should not have coaxed from Miss Lipp the 
appogiaturas that Lilli Lehmann’s admirers have come to expect in: ‘Ach, 
ich liebte, war so gliicklich’, etc. AP.! 
1] am grateful to the Editor of The Financial Times for allowing me, in this 


busy month when most of our critics are on holiday or at foreign festivals, 
to make use of material which originally appeared in that paper.—A.P. 
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Aix-en-Provence 

The pleasures of attending the Aix Festival have been referred to 
often enough in our pages; and your editor can only repeat that the 
scenic, gastronomic and climatic delights and attractions, which often 
surpass the musical ones, combine to make this the most delightful 
and enjoyable of all summer festivals. The complete absence of rush and 
fuss, the compactness of the city and, if truth be told, the comparatively 
small numbers of ‘foreign tourists’, all help to give the Aix Festival an 
almost domestic atmosphere. This makes a pleasant contrast from the 
more highly organized, commercialized and generally crowded and noisy 
Munich, Bayreuth, Salzburg and Edinburgh. 

This summer’s festival was the tenth, and like the first and all subse- 
quent ones was organized by the Société du Casino d’ Aix-Thermal, under 
the excellent administration of Roger Bigonnet. The first festival in 1948 
lasted a week, and its sole operatic offering was Cosi fan tutte given by 
Marisa Morel’s Mozartean company, in a décor by the young Georges 
Wakhevitch, and conducted, as all the Mozart offerings have been since, 
by Hans Rosbaud. The performances were given in the courtyard of the 
Archbishop’s Palace, but not in that first year in the specially constructed 
open-air theatre, designed by Cassandre—that was erected in 1949, and is 
surely the best open-air theatre in the world; indeed as one sits in 
comfort, and enjoys Mozart's music, one is not for a moment conscious 
of being in the open-air at all! The 1949 festival brought Gabriel Dus- 
surget as Artistic Director, a position he has held ever since. He has the 
knack of discovering fine voices and for the most part, his casting of the 
operas during the last nine years has been admirable. It was Dussurget 
and Aix who really discovered Graziella Sciutti; who have remained 
faithful to Teresa Stich-Randall (who, so one is reliably informed, sings 
twice as well at Aix as anywhere else); who introduced Simoneau to 
European audiences; and who this year have found another winner in 
the beautiful young Spanish mezzo-soprano, Térésa Berganza. 

Aix has now mounted fourteen operas: twelve at the Théatre de la 
Cour (Cosi, Don Giovanni, Figaro, Entfiihrung, Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Matrimonio Segreto, The Telephone, Platée, Zémire et Azor, Orfeo, 
I phigénie en Tauride and Les Caprices de Marianne), and two elsewhere: 
Mireille at Les Baux in 1954, and Carmen at the Parc du Tholonet, a 
chateau that lies some twenty minutes by road outside Aix, this summer. 
Carmen (July 23) 

This was the festival's concession to the local populace: Carmen in 
a large open-air arena, with uncomfortable wooden seats, poorish 
acoustics as far as the orchestra was concerned, lavish spectacle, and the 
attractive and sexy Carmen of Jean Madeira to bring in the inhabitants 
of nearby Marseilles by the coach load. Francois Ganeau who designed 
the Festival's Matrimonio Segreto, The Telephone and Zémire et Azor 
successfully adapted the natural surroundings of Le Tholonet for this 
alfresco Carmen; and although the space occupied by the stage was 
roughly equivalent to that of the Salzburg Felsenreitschule. there seemed 
far less head-turning necessary on the part of the spectator. This was 
due to the production of Jean-Pierre Grenier, who probably found this 
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Henry Ely 
Carmen (Jean Madeira) sings the ‘Habanera’ in Act 1 of the Aix Festival 
production of ‘Carmen’ 


milieu a little cosier than Les Baux, where he produced Mireille. He was 
unable to resist having the smugglers in Act 3 enter down the mountain- 
side that conveniently topped the Arena—though by the look of it, the 
poor unfortunates who had to make the descent, had probably taken the 
best part of two acts getting to the top! The sight of smugglers coming 
down the mountainside was not the only spectacular element of this pro- 
duction. We had horses, children’s choruses, Spanish dancers (terribly 
self-conscious and amateur), extra singers (who exhibited little interest in 
what was going on around them), and off-stage bands and music. 

Jean Madeira has all the attributes that go to make a really out- 
standing Carmen—an excellent voice, rich and dark in timbre, a fine stage 
presence and appearance, dramatic intelligence; but unless she has a 
really strong producer to direct her, then she is apt to get somewhat out 
of hand. On this occasion, her Carmen was unashamedly sensual, and 
lacked subtlety. This is a pity, for musically hers was one of the best sung 
Carmens I have ever heard, and at moments, as in the Card scene, she 
showed strong histrionic abilities. Her José, Nicola Filacuridi, whom we 
last heard as the Duke at Covent Garden in 1956, sang extremely well, 
and entered body and soul (especially body) into the fun of things when- 
ever he was singing with Miss Madeira. His scene with Micaéla was less 
effective, partly no doubt because Janette Vivalda was hardly con- 
vincing in the role, being too mature and knowing, and displaying a 
typically piercing white French voice of not very pleasant quality. Michel 
Roux’s Escamillo was finely sung, but he merely walked through the 
role, and made little attempt to act at all. With the exception of Michel 
Hamel’s excellent Renendado, and Robert Geay’s outstanding Zuniga, 
the smaller roles were quite shockingly sung and acted. Pierre Dervaux 
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conducted the Orchestre de l’Association des Concerts Pasdeloup; but as_ | 
the sounds they produced were quickly dissipated in the mistral which 
decided to blow that night, and augmented by the grasshoppers, it was 
difficult to judge just how good (or bad) their playing was. 


Le Nozze di Figaro (July 24) 

This was a mixed evening; yet despite several weaknesses, the 
balance came out on the credit side. That this was the result was not 
due to the heavy-handed conducting of Hans Rosbaud, whose Parsifal- 
like tempi, humourless accompanying of the recitatives, and annoying 
habit of slowing up the music at the ends of arias, was one of the even- 
ing’s less enjoyable features. Nor was it due to Mariella Adani’s over- 
knowing and musical-comedy Cherubino, which was quite out of charac- 
ter though well sung, nor to the stodgy and musically uncertain Count 
of Antonio Campo, and certainly not to the completely misconceived 
and inadequately sung Barbarina of Geneviéve Roblot, and undervoiced 
Marcellina of Freda Betti; but rather to the outstanding Susanna of 
Graziella Sciutti, the lively, intelligent and lovable Figaro of Rolando 
Panerai, the moving Countess of Teresa Stich-Randall, the outstanding 
Basilio of Michel Sénéchal, and the unexaggerated Bartolo of Marcello 
Cortis—coupled with the wonderful sets by Clavé (with the exception of 
the last act muddle), the clear and pointed production of Maurice Sar- r 
razin, and the miracle of Mozart’s music. 

Sciutti was certainly the best Susanna I have ever seen or heard. 
How refreshing it is to have a Latin Susanna and not a Viennese 
soubrette. Sciutti sang and acted in a most spirited manner, and crowned 
her performance with a movingly and delicately sung ‘Deh vieni’. Panerai 
was a round teddy-bear-like Figaro, but he knew all the answers, and 
certainly the Count would have met his match in him. His singing proved 
that he is one of the few Italians who can cope with Mozart in style and 
taste. Stich-Randall was calm and cool as the Countess, and sang as fine 
a ‘Dove sono’ as one can hear today; and when she was joined by 
Sciutti for the ‘Letter’ duet, we had a few minutes of the most exquisite 
vocalism of the festival. Sénéchal displayed immense comic talent as 
Basilio, and one regretted that his last act aria, which had been sung at 
Aix when Cuénod appeared in the role, was cut. This seemed a typical 
German conductor’s decision, and emphasized the fact that if the Aix 
Mozart performances are to achieve perfection, and they are within an 
ace of so doing, then a change of conductors is urgently needed. This 
was again apparent two nights later, when the orchestral playing pre- 
vented a very good performance of Cosi from becoming a great one. 


* 


i 


Cosi fan tutte (July 26) 

What a wonderful opera Cos? is, with its inexhaustable flow of 
melody, its changing moods, and its challenge to producer and performer. 
The Aix Cosi, like the Glyndebourne or Vienna Cosi, has its own special 
atmosphere. Not for Cortis, who produces, is the planned symmetry of 
Ebert, nor the precious artificiality of the Vienna production. Instead we 
have an almost true-to-life comedy, with, it is true, some of those exag- 
gerated moments which seem inescapable in a Mozart opera production. 
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~ (Right) Jean Madeira as Carmen, 
.g- Nicola Filacuridi as Don José 





This time we had Fiordiligi and Dorabella singing their duet at the 
beginning of the second act (‘Prenderd quel brunettino’) to two dolls, 
dressed up as the disguised Ferrando and Guglielmo—something very 
Freudian! But altogether this was an engaging and convincing production. 

Was there ever such a silly pair of sisters as this Fiordiligi and Dora- 
bella as played and sung by Stich-Randall and Térésa Berganza, who both 
displayed the most wonderful sense of comedy? And how well they both 
sung and played into each other’s hands. Berganza’s singing of the usually 
cut Dorabella aria, ‘E Amore un ladroncello’ was one of the great 
moments of the evening—and hardly less fine was her duet with 
Guglielmo (Panerai), ‘Il core vi donno’. Adani, whose Cherubino had 
been so disappointing, was an excellent Despina—she possesses a beauti- 
ful and excellently trained light soprano voice, fuller than Sciutti’s—and 
one of the biggest and sauciest pairs of eyes on the operatic stage today. 
Panerai’s Guglielmo was even better than his Figaro; and Luigi Alva 
was a handsome and elegant Ferrando, who did not quite make the 
impression one had expected. I suspect that he needs a more sympathetic 
Mozartean in the pit than Rosbaud to bring out the best in him. The 
voice is on the small side, effortlessly produced; but his singing lacked 
charm and spontaneity on this occasion. Finally there was Marcello 
Cortis, whose Alfonso was pointedly sung and acted, and who, since he 
had produced the opera, was the deus ex machina in more senses than 
one. H.D.R. 





A ‘Lost’ Pueeini Aria 
by Edward Greenfield 


There must be many record-lovers who on browsing through old 
HMV catalogues have come across the entry under the name of Dinh 
Gilly ‘Scorri, fiume eterno’, described as a baritone aria from Puccini's 
Il Tabarro. It was when the complete recording of the opera appeared 
last year that I noticed an odd discrepancy. In the published score and 
the published libretto there was no such aria. In fact the words ‘Scorri, 
fiume eterno’ did not appear at all throughout the work. One assumed 
from the words given ‘Flow on, eternal river’ that it must be a reflective 
aria for the bargemaster, Michele. It was Dinh Gilly who first played the 
part in New York. The puzzle was where the aria had disappeared to. 

The London end of the firm of Ricordi, Puccini's publishers, was 
most interested but at first nonplussed. All the copies of the score to 
hand, vocal, orchestral and miniature, even ones dating back to the 
twenties had exactly the same text as in the current version. It was 
through the kindness of Miss Valentine Britten of the BBC record library 
and the co-operation of the BBC music library that I finally tracked down 
a copy of the first edition of the score. There in place of Michele's final 
dramatic aria ‘Nulla! Silenzio!’ was the missing ‘Scorri, fiume eterno’. 
The publishers as well, on looking further, found a copy of the first 
edition, but also (to complicate matters still more) a second edition. This 
still had ‘Scorri, fiume eterno’ but in an abbreviated version. 
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olls, The words of the original aria are entirely different from beginning 
very | to end. 
tion. Scorri, fiume eterno! Come il tuo mistero @ fondo! 
ora- L’ansia che mi strugge non ha fine. 
both Passa, fiume eterno, passa! E me pure travolgi. 
both Quante sono state le rovine che calmé la tua onda? 
Tu della miseria hai segnata la fine! 
ally 
reat E sempre calmo passi, e non ti ferma 
with Né paura, né tormento, né volgere d’anni! 
had Continui la tua corsa, continui il tuo lamento! 
uti- Passa, passa, fiume eterno! 
d Sono i lamenti—forse—dei tuoi morti 
an che portasti l'un dopo l’altro verso il gran destino 
day. ! sulle tue braccia lugubre ma forti? 
Alva Sono i dolori che tu soffocasti 
the chiudendo l’urlo estremo in un gorgoglio? 
etic Sono forse i lamenti dei tuoi morti? 
The Acqua misteriosa e cupa, passa sul mio triste cuore! 
*ked Lava via la pena e il mio dolore. 
ello Fa pur tua la mia sorte! ' 
» he E se non puoi la pace, allor dammi la morte! 
han Flow on eternal river! How deep is your mystery! 
).R. The care which torments me has no end. 
Pass on, eternal river! And overwhelm me too. 
How many ruins have there been which your waters have calmed? 
Marking the end of their wretchedness! 
Flow on forever calmly, and let neither fear 
Nor torment nor the passing of years stop you. 
old Carry on your race, carry on your lament! 
; Flow on eternal river! 
dinh Are these perhaps the laments of your dead 
ini's which you bore one after the other to their fate 
ired in your sombre but strong arms? 
and Are they the sufferings of those whom you suffocated, 
; strangling their last cries in a gurgle? 
rT, Are they perhaps the laments of your dead? 
ned 
tive Water, mysterious and dark, pass over my sad heart! 
the Wash away my burden and pain. 
, ; , U 
Merge my fate in yours! 
). If you cannot give me peace, then give me death! 
was 
> to As the words make plain, the mood and theme are quite different 
the from the aria we know. In the opera’s final form the extended duet 
was between Michele and his wife, Giorgetta, culminates in Michele’s dis- 
ary illusion and his snarled cry ‘Sgualdrina!’ as she disappears into the cabin. 
wn There follows the short idyllic passage of two lovers passing by and 
inal Saying goodnight to one another—Puccini’s sense of dramatic contrast 
no. coming out forcefully—and the sound, offstage, of a cornet from a 
first nearby barracks sounding ‘lights out’. The aria then begins with Michele 
This looking round suspiciously, seeing nothing, but noticing that his wife has 


still not gone to bed. Who is she waiting for? He goes through the possi- 
bilities, dismisses them all, but cries out his longing to feel his hands 
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round the throat of whoever is his wife’s lover. Then he might plunge 
with him into the deepest whirlpool and find peace in dying. 

The later aria is very much a part of the drama, adding directly to 
the dramatic situation instead of merely expressing Michele’s mood. It is 
surprising to find that with such contrasted dramatic purposes the two 
arias have much music in common. The first sections of both (as far as 
‘hai segnata la fine’ and ‘Forse il mio sonno’ respectively) have identice! 
material, though the vocal parts are different. The earlier version has 21 
bars instead of ten. In effect this means that the melody (only partly in 
the vocal line) is played twice instead of once. 

Similarly the last section in each aria—from ‘Acqua misteriosa’ in 
the earlier and ‘Dividi con me questa catena’ in the later—is musically 
identical. The vocal lines differ only slightly. What is astonishing is that 
the earlier meditative words were what originally inspired the grinding 
music so apt for the violence of the later: piece. In the first aria Michele 
asked for death only for himself in the despair of resignation: in the 
second it is death both for himself and his wife’s lover which he seeks. 

In between these opening and closing sections the music of the two 
arias is entirely different. The aria as we know it has a section, compara- 
tively disjointed musically, made up of a group of references first to the 
‘lapping’ theme of the river, with its off-beat triplets, then to the ‘jealousy’ 
motif and finally the ‘cloak’ motif itself. The vocal part is mainly 
declamatory. There could hardly be a greater contrast to this than the 
warm E flat major which opens the section in the earlier aria. It is not 
one of Puccini’s Grand Tunes, but decidedly lush nonetheless: 
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The tune soon subsides into a more monotonous lamenting motif 
based on ‘X’, but after a few more bars Puccini, oblivious of the words. 
lustily brings the tune back with the embellishment of a triplet accom- 
paniment to contrast with the dotted crotchet plus quaver line above. The 
most characteristic moment comes at ‘chiudendo l'urlo estremo in un 
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gorgoglio’ which is rattled out by the soloist in semiquavers. The section 
slips quite unobtrusively into the last part of the aria with no more than 
a half-bar trill marked allargando and crescendo molto. By contrast in 
the later aria the crescendo is built up for over a page of vocal score, so 
that the last section though musically the same gains much greater 
emphasis. 

I must make plain that in this comparison I have been referring to 
the first version of ‘Scorri, fiume eterno’. The second edition of // Tabarro 
which I have mentioned contains a truncated version, and this is what 
Dinh Gilly sings on the record (issued in 1925). The first section is 
already down to the length it has in ‘Nulla! silenzio!’ and similarly the 
second lyrical section is cut down to half with no return of the E flat 
tune. In the final section the vocal line is different both from the first 
version of ‘Scorri, fiume’ and from ‘Nulla! Silenzio!’ 

None of the scores themselves gives any idea when Puccini made the 
alteration. The copyright dates on the first pages are if anything mis- 
leading. The first edition of the vocal score is simply marked 1918, as 
also is the second edition. The third and last version is marked ‘Copy- 
right 1918 and 1919", but in case anyone should think this any clue the 
orchestral and miniature scores are marked ‘Copyright 1917 and 1918. 
Though the Triptych as a whole had to wait until December 14, 1918 
for its performance in New York, // Tabarro, judging by the evidence of 
Puccini's correspondence with Adami, was completed well before the 
end of 1916. 

The problem of when Puccini made the major alteration of replacing 
‘Scorri fiume’ is in fact solved in a later letter in the Puccini-Adami corre- 
spondence dated November 1, 1921. Puccini was in the throes of writing 
Turandot and pestering Adami to get on with the libretto. In the middle 
of the long nagging correspondence Puccini puts in a plea for a new 
monologue to insert in place of Michele’s soliloquy on the river. ‘I want 
something direct and telling, emotional, original and not long. That 
monologue is too academic altogether and weakens the end of the 
drama.’ In a postscript he says that he wants a poem which will allow 
some variety of movement finishing with a ‘muoio disperato in four or 
six rhythmic lines, rhymed and suited above all to a musical flight which 
I hope to find with the help of your words’. In the light of this it is 
especially strange that Puccini finally kept the aria’s climax the same 
musically as at first. 

Puccini’s final condemnation of ‘Scorri, fiume’ is that it ‘chills and 
chokes the close’. ‘How I hate these three operas!’ he says. He had just 
seen a production at Bologna which ‘seemed to me as long as a trans- 
atlantic cable’. ‘It wasn’t my fault’ he explains hastily, but he does still 
think a more human outburst is needed to replace ‘that philosophic 
solo’. Just over a fortnight later on November 17 he reminds Adami of 
‘those four lines’ he wants for Tabarro. After that there is silence on the 
point, which with a man like Puccini is fairly conclusive that he had got 
what he wanted and had made the revision without more fuss. 

There are a number of other comparatively minor changes which 
Puccini made for the second edition (i.e. before he finally excised ‘Scorri 
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fiume’). I have already noted the differences between the two versions 
of the original aria. The most important of the other changes is that the 
whole of the Giorgetta-Luigi duet (from Fig. 57 to Fig. 72) originally 
had a key signature of three flats instead of the four sharps in the later 
scores. One suspects that Puccini was simply intent on avoiding monotony 
of key-colour. for much of the opera is in C minor. 


All the other changes show Puccini's sense of timing when it comes 
to enhancing a dramatic situation. (This process of making minor amend- 
ments between first and later editions was a habit with Puccini—to the 
despair of his publishers but to the fascination of those since wanting to 
study his method of work). A bar is cut out at the beginning of the 
Michele-Giorgetta duet at Fig. 72 so that there is no pause between the 
wife’s sighing remark and the beginning of the duet theme. At the end 
of the same duet one repetition of the phrase ‘quando tu m’amavi’ is cut 
to make the big climax t2uter. When Giorgetta appears after the murder 
of Luigi muttering the words, ‘Ho paura, Michele’ they are followed in 
the original by the weakening line ‘No, ho avuto paura’. This is cut with 
its two bars of tremolo. Two pages later a half bar is cut on the word 
‘Gioia’, again making the effect more taut. 

The final cut is on the lasi page. As Puccini revised things Michele 
opens his cloak, Giorgetta sees her lover's lifeless body, shrieks and that 
is more or less that. In the original Puccini apparently did not consider 
the shriek sufficiently explicit. The poor soprano is called on to sing the 
wonderful jingle: 

Ah! Atroce colore! 
E morto il mio amore! 


She also has the choice of finishing up on a top C if she wants to. 

To be spared this is at least something. Al! told, there can be no 
doubt at all of Puccini’s rightness in making all the changes, minor and 
major. The effect of the minor changes is self-cvident. It is also clear that 
from the point of view of the opera’s dramatic effect ‘Nulla! Silenzio!’ 
is a far more telling aria than ‘Scorri, fiume’. Puccini was obviously right 
in thinking that a contemplative aria at such a point in such a story was 
quite wrong. Nevertheless there seems no reason why the first version of 
‘Scorri, fiume’ should be forgotten entirely. There are few enough Puccini 
arias for baritone, and ‘Nulla! Silenzio!’, though perfectly suited to its 
place in the opera, is not particularly satisfying taken out of its context. 
‘Scorri, fiume’, being more lyrical and sustained, is much more suitable 
for use as a separate number. The second version, which Dinh Gilly 
recorded, is not, I would suggest, the one to preserve. It rather falls 
between two stools. In tightening up its dramatic effect by cutting, 
Puccini does not let the middle section have the elbow-room it obviously 
needs. 

The ideal solution would be for Ricordi in any future edition of 
ll Tabarro to include as an appendix the first version of ‘Scorri fiume’. 
Then it would be readily available in a convenient place for what one 
would have thought was an obvious use. It would be a pity if it were 


forgotten altogether. 
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Italian Opera at the Stoll 
by S. A. Gorlinsky 


One of the most gratifying promotions I have had the pleasure of 
presenting in London was the recent Italian Opera Season at the Stoll 
Theatre. This is rather amazing, for this season was arranged at very 
short notice and really only became a certainty in April, when the 
management of the theatre decided to re-open the Stoll because the 
Entertainment Tax had been abolished. Usually one plans a season of 
this kind a long time ahead, preparing a repertory and a wonderful cast 
—on paper—and when eventually the season takes place, hardly any of 
these artists appear because for various reasons they are not obtainable. 
On this occasion the very short time available in which to plan definitely 
worked in my favour, and a number of well-known artists were free and 
agreed to come to London. The company was completed with some out- 
standing young singers, not previously known in England, who had 
distinguished themselves in Italian opera houses. 

I had one great handicap in presenting a season of opera at the 
Stoll, for unfortunately during the past few years Italian opera com- 
panies which did not reach the standard expected in London had played 
there, and I realized that a special effort had to be made in order to 
regain the confidence of the public and to re-establish the glory of 
Italian opera. Remembering the criticisms of previous seasons, I made a 
special point of engaging two of our leading orchestras, the Royal Phil- 
harmonic and the London Symphony, and these were the foundation on 
which the season was so successfully built. I was fortunate in having 
experienced conductors of the calibre of Vincenzo Bellezza and Manno 
Wolf-Ferrari, who were both delighted with the quality of our musicians 
and, being liked in return, won from the players the co-operation so 
necessary to a conductor of opera. 

When the box office first opened the public seemed a little sceptical 
about what they would hear and see at the Stoll, but although they did 
not exactly rush to buy tickets, the first response was encouraging. How- 
ever, after the first night, a performance of Lucia di Lammermoor (an 
opera which, incidentally, was first performed in London at the opening 
of the Stoll some fifty years ago, and which was then not a success), and 
the rave notices which appeared in the press the following morning, the 
public began to queue for tickets and a great number of the perform- 
ances were immediately sold out. Naturally my associates and I were very 
happy about this, and I have seldom received so many letters of appre- 
ciation from the public as I did during this opera season. 

It is extremely difficult to decide on a repertory of operas without 
knowing what your audiences really want to hear, and I thought it would 
be a good idea to ask the public what operas they would like performed 
in any future season. Consequently questionnaires were inserted into the 
programmes during the last ten days of the season ; the response to them 
was magnificent and showed the enormous interest in opera which there 
is in this country. After tabulating all the suggestions, the following 
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operas were most frequently requested (they are in order of popularity): 
Andrea Chénier, La Forza del Destino, 1 Puritani, La Sonnambula, La 
Gioconda and The Girl of the Golden West. Some kind people also went 
to the trouble of casting the operas for me. As I have said before, this is 
not as easy as it looks on paper: the general public cannot be aware of 
the costs involved when they suggest three or four of the biggest names 
in opera to sing in one particular production. This is almost an impossi- 
bility for a state-subsidized company nowadays. The heavy demands 
from opera houses all over the world make casting a nightmare for any 
manager today, and to a certain extent he must take risks with lesser 
known singers. There is no permanent opera company in existence in 
Italy now, and the theatres have only an orchestra and the necessary staff 
on which to base their season’s repertory. So even there singers are 
engaged individually on the merit of their suitability for a particular 
role, and on their availability. 

Two things I have learnt from the Stoll season: I must include in 
future seasons some of the operas which have not been heard in London 
for some time, and (borne out by the letters I have received) any opera 
will be enjoyed if the singers have what I can best describe as ‘a real 
Italian voice’! One of the main difficulties when presenting opera in a 
theatre such as the Stoll is the stage technicalities of the business. Natur- 
ally the Stoll does not have a permanent and experienced opera staff, and 
when one has to present six operas within a four weeks’ period it is 
obviously impossible to use elaborate sets and lighting, and the public 
must be indulgent on this point. 

The fate of the Stoll Theatre is uncertain, and it wili not be known 
until later this year whether the theatre will remain, or will be replaced 
by a block of offices. If this happens, then I have another theatre in 
mind for my next opera season, in which I would like to include some 
French and Russian operas, if they can be properly cast. The recent 
season has set a very high standard; I only hope that the next one will 


be even better. 
[See also Readers’ Letters, page 596] 





News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden celebrates the centenary of the present house on May 15 
of next year. The 1957-58 Opera Season opens on October 28 with a new 
production of Aida, sung in Italian, with Amy Shuard as Aida, Fedora 
Barbieri as Amneris, and Jon Vickers as Radames. The producer will be 
Margherita Wallmann from La Scala, the designer Salvatore Fiume, and the 
conductor Rafael Kubelik. During the season other artists will also be heard 
in the leading roles, including, it is hoped, Leonie Rysanek as Aida and 
Constance Shacklock as Amneris. 

Other new productions will be Poulenc’s Les Dialogues des Carmélites (in 
English), early in the New Year; and, after the spring tour, at centenary 
time, Don Carlos (in Italian), produced by Luchino Visconti, conducted by 
Carlo Maria Giulini, and sung by Shuard, Barbieri, Vickers and Boris 
Christoff. No baritone has been announced for either Verdi opera. 

Peter Grimes will be revived in January, under Kubelik, and the perform- 
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A scene from the Philadelphia Academy of Vocal Arts’ production of 
‘Don Pasquale’. Leopold Sachse, the producer, can be seen in the far 
left-hand corner 


ance will be recorded by Decca (the first recording to be made by the Covent 
Garden company). Aase Nordmo-Lévberg will make her Covent Garden 
début as Chrysothemis, in a revival of Elektra conducted by Rudolf Kempe, 
with Christel Goltz as Elektra and Georgine von Milinkovic as Klytemnestra. 
Kempe will conduct several other operas. Regina Resnik has been engaged for 
Carmen, and Ramon Vinay for Don José. In January, Richard Tucker will 
make his début with the company as Cavaradossi. Summer plans should 
include two more new productions, and the return of Maria Meneghini Callas, 
perhaps in La Traviata. 

The Philopera Circle will give four performances of Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet at the St Pancras Town Hall on June 11-14, 1958. Singers are 
invited to write for details of auditions that are to be held for solo roles and 
chorus to the Musical Director: F. Manton, 25 The Avenue, Orpington, Kent. 

The Liverpool Grand Opera Company will present Massenet’s Hérodiade 
at the David Lewis Theatre on October 9-12, 1957. 


America 


New York City Center. As announced in July, the autumn season will 
open on October 9, and continue until November 10, to be followed by a 
three week tour with major stops at Boston and Detroit. There will be new 
productions of Macbeth, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, The Merry Widow, 
and a double bill of La Vide Breve and El Amor Brujo. 

Cincinatti. The Cincinatti Zoo Summer season, from June 29 to July 27, 
consisted of I] Trovatore (Antonietta Stella, Irene Kramarich, Roberto Turrini, 
Cesare Bardelli), Madama Butterfly (Tomika Kanazawa, Barry Morell, Fran- 
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cesco Valentino), Lucia di Lammermoor (Maria Giovanna—daughter of the 
well-known tenor Giovanni Malipiero, Giuseppe Campora, Bardelli), Le 
Nozze di Figaro (Eva Likova, Laurel Hurley, Frances Bible, Valentino, James 
Pease), Tosca (Eleanor Steber, Turrini, Bardelli), Faust (Nadine Conner, 
Eugene Conley, William Wilderman), Der Rosenkavalier (Steber, Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Bible, Turrini, Wilderman), La Traviata (Likova, Morell, Valen- 
tino), La Bohéme (Warenskjold, Gloria Lind, Turrini) and Carmen (Claramae 
Turner, Rudolf Petrak, Bardelli). The conductors included Fausto Cleva and 
Carlo Moresco. 

Ellenville. During the third Empire State Festival, Virginia Copeland, the 
young American soprano who sang the title role in Menotti’s The Saint of 
Bleecker Street both in New York and in the BBC Television production, 
scored a great success as Elektra. Howard Taubman wrote in the New York 
Times: ‘Virginia Copeland sang the enormously exacting title role with 
unremitting vocal power. If she did not achieve the final vengeful ferocity 
and almost insane ecstasy that make Elektra one of the most challenging parts 
in the repertory, she accomplished enough to make one feel that she is growing 
as an artist. Her performance was clear proof that she could be a dramatic 
soprano of stirring excitement. Elisabeth Héngen was a striking figure of evil 
and corruption as Klytemnestra. Ellen Faull’ was touching as Chrysothemis. 
The Symphony of the Air played resourcefully, and Mr Halasz conducted 
forcefully.” 

Philadelphia. During July The Academy of Vocal Arts, an opera school 
whose students have a striking record of success both in America and in 
Europe, presented Don Pasquale, produced by Leopold Sachse. 


Austria 

Vienna. In April next year Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler will be given 
its first performance in Vienna, under Karl Béhm. Adolf Rott is to produce, 
and Robert Kautsky to design. Paul Schdffler will be heard as Mathis, Lisa 
della Casa as Ursula, Wilma Lipp as Regina, Waldemar Kmentt as Schwa!b, 
Julius Patzak as Capito and Wolfgang Windgassen or Karl Liebl as Albrecht 
von Brandenburg. During May, the Vienna State Opera is expected to give 
two guest performances of this work at La Scala. There will be a new pro- 
duction of Capriccio, also in May, conducted by Karl Béhm and produced 
by Rudolf Hartmann, with Schéffler (Laroche), della Casa (the Countess), 
Alfred Poell (the Count), Anton Dermota (Flamand), Eberhard Wachter 
(Olivier), Karl Terkal and Wilma Lipp. 

During March 1958 the Volksoper is to present Honegger’s operetta, 
Les Aventures du Roi Pausole. Heinz Rosen will produce. The British soprano 
Adéle Leigh has been engaged to sing Rosalinde in Die Fledermaus and 
Saffi in Der Zigeunerbaron this coming month. 


China 

The Italian paper Rassegna Melodrammatica announces that La Traviata 
was presented in Chinese at the Tienciao Theatre in Peking on December 24. 
Many difficulties were met during the preparation of the work, including that 
of the text: as neither an Italian who knew Chinese nor a Chinaman who 
knew Italian could be found, the translation had eventually to be made from 
a Russian version of the text. 


Czechoslovakia 


Prague. For the first time for some years the 1957 Prague Spring Festival 
included a number of performances of modern music. There were also some 
notable operatic events, the most important of which was the new production 
of Katya Kabanova. Janacek’s operatic and instrumental works have of recent 
years met with growing success outside Czechoslovakia, proof that they have 
outgrown their initial revolutionary impact and are becoming an essential part 
of the international repertory. Katya Kabanova is based on Ostrovsky’s drama 
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The Storm. Janacek’s principal alteration is one of focus; he places the sub- 
sidiary characters very much in the background and makes Katya’s tragic fate 
the centre of a series of stark, powerful scenes. Yet the orchestra is treated 
more lyrically and with greater intensity of feeling than is usual with Janacek. 
When we consider Jenufa or Emilia Marty we see how Katya stands alone 
among his female roles. The creation of this character, at once human and 
psychologically satisfying, is one of Janacek’s great achievements. This new 
production at the National Theatre made a very favourable impression on the 
festival audiences, largely due to the carefully prepared and very satisfying 
reading of Jaroslav Krombholc. 

The Croatian National Opera from Zagreb gave performances of three 
works which deserve special mention. Ero the Joker (Jakov Gotovac), The 
Rake’s Progress and Peter Grimes. By comparison with the others the Gotovac 
opera was something of a disappointment; it tried too hard to please. 
Strawinsky’s opera made a deep impression thanks to its original and fasci- 
nating score and strongly dramatic action. But the most successful as well as 
the most important of these three Prague premiéres was the Britten opera. 
Britten’s unfailingly apt musical language expresses love and hardheartedness, 
generosity and cruelty with extraordinary power. In music that is now terse, 
now highly developed, but always dramatically right, he expresses the whole 
gamut of human experience in a way that fills his listeners with wonder. 


Zdenek Vyborny 
Eire 
Wexford Festival. The seventh Wexford Festival will open on October 27 
and last until November 3. The two operas to be performed this year are 
La Fille du Régiment with Graziella Sciutti, Patricia Kern, Mario Spina and 
Geraint Evans; and L’I/taliana in Algeri with Barbara Howitt, April Cantelo, 
Petre Munteanu, Paolo Pedani, Paolo Montarsolo and Gwyn Griffiths. Bryan 
Balkwill will conduct the Radio Eireann Orchestra, and Peter Ebert will be 
the producer; sets and costumes are designed by Joseph Carl. 


France 

Paris. Every spring, during /a grande saison, the French opera public gets 
a chance to see a few foreign companies, and every spring most Parisian 
music critics write exactly the same piece, an article running something like 
this: “Yes, it is very interesting for us to see and hear these much-touted 
Italian (or German) voices, but at the risk of disappointing the impresarii and 
the snobs, and while admitting that vocally, we can occasionally learn a 
valuable lesson from others, the quality of the mise-en-scéne, the unbelievable 
lack of chic of the décors and costumes of these foreign companies reassure 
us—at any ordinary Thursday night performance of Carmen there is more 
tenue than was noticeable at the Lucie de Lammermoor the Italians gave us 
last Saturday’. 

This recurrent criticism is generally unjustified, but the spring season only 
takes on its significance when one realizes that all during the year, in spite of 
internal squabbles and révolutions de Palais Garnier, there is never any sort 
of operatic excitement in Paris (the creation of Les Dialogues des Carmélites 
at the Opéra was the sixth new work performed there since 1942—the sixth 
in fifteen years, that is), and lyric decentralization has worked so well in 
France that one would get a far better idea of new currents by attending 
performances at Bordeaux, Nancy and Strasbourg and skipping Paris 
altogether. In May and June, thanks to the foreign visitors, the Paris-resident 
opera fan gets a chance to hear works he is unlikely to be acquainted with, 
in general excellently performed—and only then, and for a few precious 
weeks, is that all-important element, enthusiasm, in the air. 

Four works were presented at the Enghien Casino during the month of 
June: Entfiihrung, Norma, Adriana Lecouvreur, and a production of Fortunio 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of Messager’s comédie lyrique. Fortunio is 
based on Musset’s play Le Chandelier, and made a delightful opening work 
at the Casino. The story concerns the intrigues of a light-hearted provincial 
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wife, Jacqueline, who cynically adopts the young apprentice, Fortunio, as her 
chandelier (a fagade lover to mask her other loves), and ends up by falling 
in his arms. Most of the music is in Messager’s best bitter-sweet vein, and the 
piece would be a refreshing addition to the Comique’s lighter repertory. Lillie 
Grandval was Jacqueline, and André Dran sang the title role with great charm. 

Adriana was something of an event—the very first performance in France 
of Cilea’s opera. Indeed, Cilea is practically unknown in France, and it is 
likely that nothing of his has been heard here since his setting of d’Annunzio’s 
memorial poem to Verdi was played at the Chatelet in July, 1913. Magda 
Olivero was Adriana, Adriana Lazzarini the Principessa di Bouillon, and 
Carlo Bergonzi Maurizio. The chorus of the Reggio Emilia theatre was con- 
ducted by Vincenzo Giannini. The stage at Enghien is small, and the low- 
keyed lighting and the décors for Adriana, with their heavy red plush furnish- 
ings and lugubrious bric-a-brac, placed the piece in a crammed almost Huis 
Clos kind of atmosphere, well in keeping with the claustrophobic tensions of 
the libretto. 

Olivero started off sounding very weird indeed, ill-at-ease, and with an 
unpleasant metallic timbre, but she quickly warmed up and was intensely 
dramatic and convincing throughout. Her death scene was particularly brilliant 
and moving, and the scene in which Adriana and the Principessa meet in the 
dark, and do not recognize each other, but nonetheless sense that they are 
rivals, was also very effective. Unfortunately, Lazzarini made an over coarse 
Principessa, both physically and vocally. 

Adriana was very well received; it is even possible that this modest yet 
thoroughly enjoyable first performance of Cilea’s work may not be without 
its importance. Post-Verdian Italian opera, with the excention of the Bohéme- 
Butterfly-Pagliacci trio, is almost completely unexplored territory in France. 
A competent French production of Adrienne could easily hold its own against 
the Comique’s sempiternal Paillase. If Paris is barely to have a new opera 
every two years, it’s about time we had a few new old ones. 

A week later, Norma provided Enghien with a theoretically great evening. 
The final curtain set off an hysterically enthusiastic half-hour of applause, but 
it seemed to me that the audience might be unconsciously applauding, not the 
performance, but the sheer plastic beauty of Bellini’s score, which most were 
hearing for the first time. A Norma in which both Norma and Adalgisa are 
barely competent can only be painful : Lazzarini was a harsh, ungracious 
Adalgisa, off pitch a good deal of the evening; and astonishingly enough, the 
title role had been given to a very unsteady débutante, Floriana Cavalli. 

The official hero was Franco Corelli, as Pollione, who scored a tremen- 
dous personal success and was wildly acclaimed with innumerable solo curtain 
calls. He achieved this by disgracefully vulgar means—singing all of Pollione’s 
music as if it were “Vesti la giubba’, and sacrificing diction and purity of tone 
for an Herculean (the adjective is appropriate, for his voice is tremendous) 
orgy of athletic bellowing. If he persists in this sort of adolescent ostentation, 
he will shortly ruin his voice, or be unable to sing in any other way. It should 
be a shame, for he is that rare bird—a young tenor of truly heroic stage 
presence and physique, with a potentially fine voice which can still be salvaged. 

The real, though secret hero of the evening was Agostino Ferrin, as 
Oroveso, a distinguished bass, and the only person on stage with any notion of 
how to sing Bellini. He was note-perfect throughout and used his rich dark 
voice with finesse and subtlety. An unconvincing décor featured a sacred oak 
which seemed constructed out of stylized hair; the chorus moved awkwardly 
about the stage and sounded collectively hoarse. All in all, a strange frenetic 
evening. 

The rousing Entfiihrung which closed the Enghien June season was by far 
the most exciting event of the month. Although Mattiwilda Dobbs, the 
scheduled Constanze, was taken ill and replaced on short notice by Jennifer 
Vyvyan, and the cast had to reckon with a heat wave so demoralizing that 
people seated in the rear stalls kept wandering out to the lake in mid-aria in 
search of chance zephyrs, the performance conducted by Peter Maag, the 
director of the Bonn Opera, was thrilling first-rate Mozart. 
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Miss Vyvyan was a very staunch Constanze, a sort of self-willed Pre- 
Raphaelite Geliebte. ‘Martern alier Arten’ gave her some trouble, she was 
short-breathed and puffy, but she sailed through the rest of the role’s difficul- 
ties with valiance. Ernst Hafliger was an admirable Belmonte, though like so 
many German tenors he tends to spit his final consonants; Gerhard Unger 
was a refreshingly restrained and likeable Pedrillo; and Lisa Otto was a 
most perfectly wonderful Blondchen. 

Gottlob Frick as Osmin was superb vocally; he has a gorgeous voice, 
round, resonant, and well-placed, and the emission is perfect. Perhaps one has 
grown too used to conventionally big and fat Osmins; in any case, Frick looks 
wrong, as if short of several cushions. A more serious censure applies to his 
acting—he is too archly jovial, continuously at work with Fernandel-esque 
muggings. Osmin has to be somewhat of a buffoon, but he’s an unpleasant 
menace too. The décors were like a tiny semi-deluxe chocolate box, and 
looked strangely enough like Enghien-les-Bains itself. 

At the Sarah Bernhardt, also in June, the Théatre des Nations presented 
an Italian season composed of Cenerentola, Il Turco in Italia, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, and La Serva Padrona coupled with Galuppi’s // Filosofo di Cam- 
pagna. Cenerentola scored a great success. Giulietta Simionato in the title 
role tended to bleat her trills a bit, but she is a delightful Cenerentola, so 
thoroughly at ease in the part that even the final fireworks of ‘Non pid mesta’ 
seemed effortless. Alfredo Mariotti as Alidoro, Jolanda Gardino and Elda 
Ribetti as Tisbe and Clorinda, and Sesto Bruscantini as Dandini were all in 
form and worked well together. Nicola Monti was a much too saccharine Don 
Ramiro, his prince an overly well-intentioned Don Ottavio type who would 
cloy rather than charm. Why is Alidoro’s lovely “Vasto teatro @ il mondo’ 
always cut? If our godmother is to be a philosopher, he should be let 
philosophize a bit—we know things will end well and are not in that much of 
a hurry to get to the ball. Also, it was odd to spy a painted slipper motif on 
the décor, since the Ferretti libretto replaces Cinderella’s slipper by bracelet 
recognition. The orchestra, under Oliviero di Fabritiis, raced wittily through 
the score, and the ensemble singing was impeccable and brilliant. 

I attended the second performance of Turco, during which some strange 
things happened. The evening was hugely enjoyable, except that Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, who looked a very elegant Selim, gave an indifferent performance— 
he was in weak voice and often quite rasping. As Prosdocimo, the Pirandellian 
poet in search of a plot to suit the characters he keeps discovering as the 
opera progresses, Mariano Stabile, at nearly seventy, is still master of an 
extraordinary amount of youthful timbre and force. Eugenia Ratti lent her 
lovely light soprano to the role of Donna Fiorilla. Her upper register is a little 
strident at times, but the timbre is exquisitely luminous and transparent, and 
she is a very ingratiating minx on stage. La Ratti’s visit earned her many 
enthusiastic French fans. The San Carlo sets were more amusing and colourful 
than those for Cenerentola, and the women’s costumes, in particular those of 
Fiorilla’s amiche, with their enormous yellow coal-scuttle bonnets, were a 
source of delight. 

At final curtain call the audience witnessed an extra-operatic display: 
Rossi-Lemeni was seen giving the tenor, Agostino Lazzari, a good pummelling, 
as Stabile confusedly attempted to separate the two men, and the ladies ran 
about in confusion. No one had time to warn the stagehands, so the curtain 
crashed down with a thud. Gallery spectators who had not observed the little 
tempest were understandably confused, and for some time there were loud 
insistent cries for Rossi-Lemeni to appear. 

This extra bit of buffa was quite inexplicable, although hints of tension 
had already been apparent. It was a stiflingly hot evening, and a great deal of 
brow-mopping was being done by all. Rossi-Lemeni had been fortunate enough 
to have been supplied with a servitor, undiscoverable in the libretto, who 
followed him around and opened up a large casket on demand, to hand his 
master a fresh red or green handkerchief. Ali through the second act, a 
really distracting amount of handkerchief-passing occurred, and during the 
finale, the little servitor turned his back to the ensemble, squatted on the 
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ground and wouldn’t budge. In mid-finale, Rossi-Lemeni kept leaning over to 
him, gruffly snarling ‘Fazzoletto! Fazzoletto!’—to-no avail, and Turco 
seemed to be taking on definite Orsello-like shadings. The curtain fell, and the 
above-described mayhem broke out, though what the tenor had to do with it 
is more than anyone here has been able to figure out. 

Lucia was rather routine, the production decidedly tacky. In spite of con- 
siderable cuts, it moved listlessly in an ugly Victorian Scotland smelling badly 
of the storeroom. Enzo Sordello as Enrico was virile and convincing, but 
Giacinto Prandelli as Edgardo gave a catastrophic performance—tired, out of 
voice and lispy, he seemed ill, and was in fact replaced by Ken Neate the last 
evening. What laurels there were to be culled went to Virginia Zeani as Lucia. 
The first night she was very cold and rigid, her trills decidedly unsure, but the 
second performance was much better, and her mad scene quite brava. 

The Pergolesi-Galuppi programme arrived in Paris fresh from its triumph 
at the Strasbourg Festival, and was a brilliant finale to the Italian season of 
the Théatre des Nations. Under Renato Fasano, the Collegium Musicum 
Italicum orchestra, with as soloists, the Virtuosi di Roma—a group specializing 
in 18th century music—played both scores with loving precision and vivacity. 
A very rewarding evening—but both works suffered scenically from an 
incredibly busy parade of stage business which uselessly attempted to fill the 
gap between the small-scale works and the large Sarah Bernhardt stage. What 
a pulling out of pillows and hauling around of ladders went on for these two 
little pieces! As Serpina in Serva and Lesbina in Filosofo, Elena Rizzieri was 
in delicious voice. As a contrast to a Serpina all crystalline, porcelain-pretty 
and fragile, a much richer, deeper, and more firmly-anchored basso than that 
of Paolo Pedani was needed for the role of Uberto. But all in all, this was a 
very fine Serva. 

Galuppi is known in France mostly by historical reputation. // Filosofo 
di Campagiza was presented in the adaptation arranged by Wolf-Ferrari for 
performances in Venice in 1907 when the 200th anniversary of Goldoni’s birth 
was celebrated. It made an extremely favourable impression. Filosofo is a very 
delicately instrumentated work, of an harmonic refinement possibly quite 
ahead of its period. However, much of the texture is very Handelian and a 
little too pompous and official-sounding for the sparkling libretto. The Goldoni 
text concerns the machinations of the miserly Don Tritemio, who would oblige 
his daughter Eugenia to marry Nardo, a rich, middle-aged country philosopher. 
But Eugenia only has eyes for young Rinaldo. All ends well, thanks to the 
cunning of Lesbina, Eugenia’s maid, who passes herself off as her mistress so 
ingratiatingly that when the truth is known, Nardo is content to marry the 
witty servant. 

Paolo Pedani (Don Tritemio), Ilva Ligabue (Eugenia), Fernando Jacopucci 
(Rinaldo), and Renato Capecchi (Nardo), were all excellent, and Galuppi’s 
definition of the requisites of lyric art—‘Chiarezza, vaghezza, e buona modu- 
lazione’—could easily and without strain have been applied to this perform- 
ance of his work. Elliott Stein 

Lyons. The ninth Lyons Festival opened on July 15 with a performance 
of Alceste. Alexander Krannhals conducted, and the cast included Maria 
Kinas, Ken Neate, Michel Dens, Libero de Luca and Michele Taverne . 






























Germany 

Berlin. The 1956/57 Stiidtische Oper season was marked by a further loss 
of international prestige. Performances at the ugly and shabby old house along 
the Kantstrasse are getting more and more uninteresting. A short-breathed 
repertory policy, the impossibility of finding or unwillingness to find a 
Generalmusikdirektor of international renown, the mediocre productions, the 
lack of a first-class resident designer, the rare appearances of the house’s 
star singers and the even rarer appearances of top-flight guests from other 
houses—all this means that the Stadtische Oper is more and more fading out 
of public interest, here as well as abroad. 

The last premiére was yet another proof of the vagueness reigning at this 
house. At the time of the Freischiitz premiére (May 8), it had not yet been 
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Opera at Dresden 





Werner Frost 


Opera at Dresden. Above, the Triumph Scene from ‘Aida’; below, the 
closing scene from ‘Fidelio’. Both productions by Erich Geiger 
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decided which opera would be given next. A new production of Boris 
Godunov, long overdue, had been talked about weeks before, but this was 
suddenly cancelled as too expensive. Without the least advance notice—and 
when a number of the works promised for the 1956/57 season were still 
waiting for their premiére—Janacek’s Katya Kabanova was suddenly announced 
as the next new production for June 30. 

Now I am all for Janacek, but was this not rather short rehearsal-time 
for a work which certainly needs the most careful preparation? The produc- 
tion showed all the signs of over-hurriedness: truly dreadful, unimaginative 
and impractical sets, clumsy direction (astonishing enough, as the same Wolf 
Vélker’s production of Jenufa at the Staatsoper is still—eight years after its 
premiére and despite changes of cast—a model of how such realistic works 
have to be dealt with) and horribly routine acting! 

Vocally the performance fared better than was to be expected. Though I 
remember a definitely more dramatic interpretation of Elfride Trétschel in the 
title-role from an earlier Dresden performance of the work, she was never 
less than adequate and sometimes rose to splendid heights of pure vocal gold. 
Sandor Konya, as her lover Boris, makes every part he sings sound like 
Puccini, and I very much doubt whether this is the right approach for this 
role. The Kabanicka of Irene Dalis sounded every note the dominant, severe, 
embittered and reproachful woman she must be. Sieglinde Wagner and Helmut 
Krebs gave sympathetic performances as the Russian buffo-lovers. Excellently 
sung also were the roles of Tichon (Katya’s husband) and Dikoy by Martin 
Vantin and Peter Roth-Ehrang, respectively. Richard Kraus’s conducting and 
the playing of the orchestra were excessively praised by some Berlin critics: 
I cannot say that it stirred me more than superficially. Horst Koegler 

Plans for the Stidtische Oper’s 1957-8 season include Kurt Weill’s Die 
Biirgschaft, Iphigénie en Tauride, Falstaff under Wolfgang Sawallisch with 
Fischer-Dieskau in the title role, Carmen, Si j'étais Roi, The Rape of Lucretia, 
Boris Godunov and Cherubini’s Médée with Leonie Rysanek. 

The Staatsoper season closed on July 22 with Erich Witte’s new produc- 
tion of Gétterdimmerung. Franz Konwitschny conducted, and the cast 
included Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Margarete Klose, Peter Klein, Giinther Treptow 
and Franz Andersson. During the festival weeks Konwitschny will conduct a 
Ring cycle, and there will be a new production of Elektra with Christel Goltz 
(conductor Lovro von Matacic and producer Werner Kelch). Wozzeck will 
also be presented. Madama Butterfly will folkow in November with Ingeborg 
Wenglor, conductor Horst Stein, and in December, the first performance in 
East Germany of Werner Egk’s Der Revisor (producer Kelch and conductor 
Konwitschny). Later productions will include Eugen Suchon’s The Whirlpool, 
also known as Katerina, Krutnava, produced by Erich-Alexander Winds and 
conducted by Hans Léwlein, and new productions of La Forza de] Destino 
under Matacic, and Faust under Rudolf Kempe. Martha Médl will join the 
ensemble during June. 

Cassel. The 1957-8 season will open with Ariadne auf Naxos. There will 
be a number of new additions to the repertory, including new productions of 
Il Campanello, The Medium, Smetana’s The Two Widows, Hindemith’s 
Cardillac in the new version, and Liebermann’s Die Schule der Frauen. There 
will also be new productions of Alceste, Der Waffenschmied, Eugene Onegin, 
Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana, 1 Pagliacci and Der Schwarze Peter, as well as 
revivals of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Le Nozze di Figaro, Der fliegende 
Hollander, La Traviata, La Bohéme and Daphne. Kiss Me Kate is also to be 
staged. 

Cologne. During the short visit of the Scala company to Cologne in July, 
Maria Meneghini Callas sang in La Sonnambula, in the same production and 
with the same cast as is coming to Edinburgh. The performance of Manon 
Lescaut had to be cancelled as the conductor, Nino Sanzogno, fell ill, and La 
Forza del Destino was substituted, again conducted by Antonino Votto, pro- 
duced by Mario Frigerio, with designs by Nicola Benois. The singers included 
Leyla Gencer, Giuseppe di Stefano, Aldo Protti, Carlo Sievi, Gabriella 
Carturan and Franco Calabrese. [Ralf Steyer’s report will appear next month.] 
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The last new production of the season was the German premiére of 
Poulenc’s Les Dialogues des Carmélites, which was conducted by Wolfgang 
von der Nahmer and produced by Erich Bormann. The large cast included 
Lillian Benningsen, Natalie Hinsch-Gréndahl, Reinhold Bartel and Ernst 
Grathwol. The 1957-8 season opens on September 15. During the sixth German 
Mozart Festival, which takes place in the first week of the season, Otto 
Ackermann will conduct three operas at the new Grosses Haus: Die Zauber- 
fléte on September 15, with Elisabeth Griimmer, Wilma Lipp and Fritz 
Wiinderlich; Cosi fan tutte on September 18, with Rita Bartos, Kathe Méller- 
Siepermann, Hildegunt Walther, Ernst Grathwol, Gerhard Gréschel and 
Albert Weikenmeier, and Le Nozze di Figaro on September 19, with Trude 
Eipperle, Anny Schlemm, Karl Kohn and Karl Schmitt-Walter. There will 
also be a performance of Beaumarchais’ comedy, in a German translation. At 
the Kammerspiele, Wolfgang von der Nahmer will conduct Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, with Lipp, Else Veith, Anton Dermota and Wilhelm Schirp. 

Dortmund. During the Swedish Week there were performances of Die 
Gespenstersonate (Julius Weismann), Der Geburtstag der Infantin (Schreker), 
Fidelio, Das Geheimnis des Himmels (Moses Pergament), Lohengrin, Schwanen- 
weiss (Weismann) and the ballet Miss Julie. Two new operas will have their 
world premiéres in Dortmund next season: Erich Riede’s Yii Nu and Manfred 
Gurlitt’s Nana, to a libretto by Max Brod, after Zola. Other new productions 
include Le Nozze di Figaro, Der fliegende Hollénder, Aida, ll Trovatore, The 
Bartered Bride, Der Revisor, Le Donne Curiose and Don Gil von den Griinen 
Hosen (Braunfels). There will be revivals of Fidelio, Lohengrin, Das Liebes- 
verbot, Zar und Zimmermann and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Dresden. The last month of the 1956-7 season included a number of 
performances, conducted by Rudolf Kempe, of Die Meistersinger, Don 
Giovanni, and Der Freischiitz. Elisabeth Lindermeier has sung Agathe and 
Donna Elvira, and Max Lorenz has been heard as Pedro in Tiefland. 

Diisseldorf-Duisburg. The 1957-8 season will include new productions of 
Die Meistersinger, Macbeth, Arabella, The Beggar's Opera, Die Walkiire, 
Tosca, Die Schule der Frauen and either Milhaud’s Christophe Colomb or 
his Maximilian. New singers include Eva Kasper, Eta Kdéhrer, Sigrid 
Schmidt, Kurt Béhme, Sebastian Feiersinger, Thomas Hemsley, Hans Hopf, 
Manfred Jungwirth, Ernst Kozub, Hugo Kratz and Wilhelm Schafer. 

Frankfurt. Towards the close of the Frankfurt Festival Cimarosa’s // 
Matrimonio Segreto was given. In contrast to the version by von Striiwe 
generally used in Germany during recent years (which transformed the work 
into a kind of Lortzing opera), the original text was chosen. Anticipated 
pleasure was however unfortunately not fulfilled. Arno Assmann’s production 
of the opera proved disastrous; gagging was rife, and the work as a whole a 
complete failure. 

Why in heaven’s name was the opera chosen, if no one was willing to 
trust to its intrinsic merits? There was no lack of adequate singers thoroughly 
familiar with the musical demands of the score: Hanny Steffek (engaged from 
Munich) and Barbara Wittelsberger as the two sisters; Rosl Zapf as the aunt 
Fidalma; Georg Stern as Geronimo, the father; Hans Giinther Grimm as the 
Count and Willy Miiller as Paolino. The conductor, Wolfgang Rennert, how- 
ever, fought in vain in the interests of the opera against the producer's 
inanities. Ralf Steyer 

The 1956-7 season closed with a most satisfying new production of 
Eugene Onegin, which was ideally conducted by Georg Solti. His passionate 
and noble reading inspired both orchestra and singers to give excellent per- 
formances. Claire Watson was Tatiana—a role that needs the voice of 4 
‘Hochdramatische’, but one that is also capable of warm lyric piano singing. 
And as Tatiana is described as ‘frail and over-sensitive’ the ideal representative 
of the part should, of course, be slim. Due to this, one usually finds either 
appearance or voice, but hardly ever the two combined. Claire Watson, how- 
ever, has both the appearance and voice for Tatiana and moreover she is 4 
magnificent actress. Ernst Gutstein was an ideal Onegin; and his warm and 
strong voice fitted marvellously with Watson's. Their last duet was an unfor- 
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Claire Watson as Tatiana, Ernst 
Gutstein as Onegin at Frankfurt 


gettable experience. Arturo Sergi was 
an attractive and lyrical sounding 
Lensky. All the smaller parts were 
ideally cast too. Anni Delorie was a 
remarkable Larina; Rosl Zapf a 
motherly Filipjewna; the newly en- 
gaged Irma Keller a charming Olga; 
Theo Adam a dignified Gremin; and 
Carl Ebert and Kurt Wolinski, 
Saretzki and Triquet. 

Hans Hartleb is one of those 
rare producers who practically always 
succeeds in convincing his audience. 
He gives one the feeling that what- 
ever he does on the stage is exactly 
right. His Eugene Onegin was a won- 
derful ‘peinture romantique’, with the 
stress laid on the intimate emotions, 
rather than on outward effects. This 
does not mean that the big chorus- 
scenes were unsatisfactory—the con- 
trary is true. But one was left in no doubt that they formed merely the 
frame of the drama. Hein Heckroth’s lovely designs provided the right back- 
ground for this production. Altogether this was one of those rare happy 
evenings that remain for a long time in the operagoer’s memory. For Frank- 
furt, in particular, it was a hopeful promise for next season. 

The new season’s programme includes Don Carlos conducted by Solti and 
produced by Hartleb, Orff’s Die Kluge, Dallapiccola’s 1] Prigioniero, Einem’s 
Der Prozess, Iphigénie en Aulide, Der Freischiitz, Manon Lescaut, Fra Diavolo 
and Cosi fan tutte. Ruth Uebel 

Halle. During the 1956-7 season there were performances of Enoch Arden 
(Ottmar Gerster, with libretto by K. M. von Levetzow), Till (Gerhard Woll- 
gemuth), an ultra-modern Tristan und Isolde which out-Bayreuthed Bayreuth, 
and Der Freischiitz. All these operas were produced by Wolfgang Gubisch, 
and conducted by Horst-Tanu Margraf (except Enoch Arden, conducted by 
Ernst Schwassmann). Casts included Anna Balos (Isolde), Walter Richter- 
Diihrss (Tristan and Max), Franz Stumpf (Kurwenal, Kaspar, Enoch Arden 
and Grundherr in Till). Philine Fischer, Charlotte Berthold and Werner Enders 
also sang. The last new production of the season was Turandot, with Anna 
Balos in the title role. 

Hamburg. The opera season closed with a new Boris Godunov at the 
Staatsoper and the world premiére of Winfried Zillig’s new radio opera Die 
Verlobung in St Domingo (Engagement in San Domingo) in the studio of 
the Norddeutsche Rundfunk. Hamburg’s first post-war Boris had an extremely 
slow start. Even the Coronation scene (placed third, after the Pimen scene, for 
technical reasons) went for nothing, and we had to wait until Caspar 
Brécheler’s full-blooded and lovable Varlaam warmed the audience. We were 
better served later in the evening, and in the Polish scenes especially we heard 
some fine singing; but generally the whole performance never attained to the 
dramatic grandeur a real Boris should have. This was mainly the fault of 
Albert Bittner, who evidently lacked any affection for Mussorgsky’s music 
(which was played in its original version). Without a decisive and impassioned 
lead from the conductor’s desk, however, no Boris will do. Another fault was 
the obvious attempt to save money and trouble by keeping the chorus small. 
The inevitable result was that the choral singing often lacked the necessary 
power. The Viennese designer Stefan Hlawa, however, offered distinguished 
and practical sets, and the production of the young Diisseldorf producer, 
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Giinther Roth, was surprisingly well considered and effective in most of the 
scenes. The first-night Boris was James Pease (van Mill and Blankenheim are 
also to sing the part); he offered a very well sung and moving interpretation. 
As Dmitri, Kurt Ruesche proved that he is an enormous gain for the Ham- 
burg Company; he is a young heldentenor who sings with great assurance and 
is endowed with a clear, ringing voice of power and beauty. Ernst Wiemann 
sang beautifully, but was rather a young Pimen. Vladimir Ruzdak made a 
brilliant Rangoni, but Fritz Lehnert was an insignificant Shuisky. Gisela Litz 
made a fine Marina. If Leopold Ludwig would take over Boris and bring 
some more choristers along, the whole performance might well change to 
something really worth seeing and hearing. 
Quite a different story can be told of the Zillig opera, which received 
a most polished performance from the brilliant Hamburg Radio Symphony 
Orchestra under the composer, and an excellent cast (Pilarczyk, Ilosvay, 
Ruesche, Blankenheim, van Mill). Zillig, a pupil of Arnold Schoenberg and 
an experienced conductor, has already written five operas. His new radio 
opera, especially composed for the Norddeutsche Rundfunk where people are 
trying to develop radio opera in its proper form, is based on a short story by 
Heinrich von Kleist, which is being read in the original, though abbreviated, 
version by a narrator. Wherever dialogue appears and a dramatic conflict 
arises—and Kleist offers the composer many fine opportunities in this respect 
—the singers take over and drive the action onwards. This is a logical and 
convincing method for radio opera. Zillig’s music, based on a 12-note row 
and on Negro rhythms, gave proof of a sound craftsmanship and a sure 
feeling for operatic effects. Though some people were shocked by the purely 
illustrative character of the music, I felt that it suited this particular medium. 
Wolfgang Nilter 
Hanover. The season closed with a new production of Der Waffenschmied, 
conducted by Ernst Richter, and produced by Karl-Heinz Streibing. The cast 
included Hanna Scholl, Milly Stolle-Garvens, Bert Bessmann, Alfred Frey and 
Hubert Weindel. During the 1957-8 season there will be new productions of 
Fidelio, Der Revisor, Giulio Cesare, Katya Kabanova, Die Schule der Frauen, 
Simone Boccanegra, Gétterdimmerung, and Die Freichiitz, as well as revivals 
of 32 former productions, including Peter Grimes, L’Italiana in Algeri and 
Die Frau ohne Schatten. 


Mainz. The annual festival performances celebrating the anniversary of 
Johann Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, were limited this year to three as 
far as opera was concerned, to which was added a most successful musical 
evening of operatic arias by Lenora Lafayette. 

These performances, in which many prominent guest artists took part, 
assumed a festival character chiefly through the personality of the Chief 
Musical Director of Mainz, Karl Maria Zwissler, who unites a thorough 
knowledge of the score with an uncommon degree of musical inspiration and 
a delight in creative improvization for a particular occasion. Again and again 
this talent places him on a level with our greatest directors. If he happens to 
discover first-class interpretative abilities on the stage, he exerts himself to 
such an extent that the performances are outstanding in every way. I cannot 
remember, for instance, the clarinet passage in the third act of Lohengrin, 
after the words ‘Alas! now, all our joy is over’ ever having sounded so moving 
and tender—certainly not in the last Bayreuth production. 

To deal first with Lohengrin: this was the least successful of the three 
festival performances. Riedl’s designs for décor with a few meagre items of 
scenery suggested the gloomy world of Ortrud and Telramund; and Udo 
Esselun’s production, though marked by some measure of success, failed to 
realize the full stature of the opera. Nelde Clavel was an extremely sincere 
and charming Elsa. Among the guesi artists Sebastian Feiersinger as Lohengrin 
deputized at the last moment for Hans Hopf, who was ill. He has a majestic 
presence, with a noble voice, though deficient in resonance, and he lacks the 
essential spirit with which a Lohengrin sings and conquers. 

Otto von Rohr sang King Henry with magnificent fullness of tone, with- 
out conveying more than the externals of the character. Rudolf Gonszar gave 
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so uncertain and immature an impression of Telramund that criticism must be 
silent. Outstandingly gifted was Grace Hoffmann as Ortrud, and she proved 
once again that only in the hands of a fully dramatic mezzo does the role 
achieve its full significance. Particular praise is due to the excellent chorus. 

La Forza del Destino was a reprise of a successful earlier production. 
Here again the stage was sparsely furnished (Hermann Soherr), once more the 
producer indulged in additional theatrical effects to the detriment of a real 
understanding of the work, and once again the chorus was first-rate. Zwissler 
conducted the opera with the broadness of tempi associated with Verdi in 
Germany, showing a loving care for the delineation of detail without on that 
account losing any of the dramatic effect. His interpretation was eminently 
convincing. As Leonora we heard Herta Wilfert in a forceful, dramatic style, 
with frequent changes of register. Heinz Imdahl, as Carlos, sang with a 
fascinating, dark sonority, endowing the fanaticism of the character with entire 
credibility. I particularly liked Eugene Tobin as Alvaro, at last an interpreta- 
tion of the role in which one sensed the passion, the tenderness, the piety and 
nobility of the character. In addition, Tobin has a magnificent dark-toned 
tenor voice, produced without a trace of effort and with the finest technique: 
he interprets the emotional content of the music superbly. Georg Stern shone 
as Melitone in the chapel scene; Franz Mazura was a dignified Father 
Guardian, who added distinction to the ensemble. Preziosilla was not at all 
happily assigned to Sigrid Claus, who used to sing Sophie in Der Rosen- 
Kavalier. 

The first evening was devoted to Tristan und Isolde, conducted in masterly 
fashion by Zwissler, with great passages of mounting tension, ably produced 
by Esselun (who was applauded) and with décor by Hermann Soherr, some- 
what reminiscent of the Bayreuth style. Windgassen sang Tristan nobly, though 
he did not convince one that he has an inner feeling for the part; Neidlinger 
was a distinguished Kurwenal, Ferdinand Frantz very imposing as King Mark. 
As Brangiine, Ira Malaniuk betrayed occasional forcing of tone. The triumph 
of the evening belonged to Martha Médl as Isolde. She seemed to have 
studied the whole role afresh: each phrase, modelled with exquisite ease, was 
delivered as though one heard it for the first time. Her voice too had a fresh- 
ness of quality which far exceeded her performances last year. 

On the whole, one surveys the work of this small and relatively young 
ensemble with deep respect. It boldly maintained a level of performance not 
far from that of the eminent guest artists. The orchestra too deserves high 
praise, for it offered really excellent playing. Ralf Steyer 


Mannheim. The new version of Hartmann’s Simplicius Simplicissimus 
received its first Mannheim performance at the Nationaltheater on July 9. It 
was conducted by Karl Fischer and produced by Hans Joachim Klaiber. 
Coupled with it in a double bill was Mihalovici’s Die Heimkehr, with Gertrud 
Jahoda, Wilma Schmidt, Kurt Albrecht, Karl Berhoft and Willibald Vohla. 


Munich. The season ended on July 7 with a performance of Die Meister- 
singer, conducted by Fritz Rieger and produced by Heinz Arnold. The cast 
included Anneliese Kupper, Ira Malaniuk, Ferdinand Frantz, Gottlob Frick, 
Benno Kusche, Hans Hopf and Paul Kuen. 

The 1957-8 season opens in October with a performance of Daphne. Two 
operas are to receive their first Munich performances: Der Revisor and 
Oedipus Rex, and several other new productions are being considered, 
including Die Meistersinger, Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro (to open the 
new Cuvilliestheater), Un Ballo in Maschera, Faust, Rigoletto and Elektra. New 
artists who join the Bavarian State Opera include Friederich Lenz (formerly 
at Wuppertal), Josef Simandy and Mihaly Szekely (both from Budapest), and 
Anastasia Chrest from New York. Karl Béhm, Josef Keilberth and Fritz 
Rieger will be among the guest conductors. 

Saarbrucken. The following operas will be performed during the coming 
season: Don Giovanni, Fra Diavolo, L’Elisir d’Amore, Der Wafienschmied, 
Das Rheingold, Don Carlos, Boris Godunov, Turandot, Cappriccio and Der 
Revisor. 
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Else Fischer as Dido, Ronald Jackson as Aeneas, in Purcell’s opera at 
Wuppertal 


Stuttgart. The last new production of the season was Die lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor, with Frederike Sailer, Hetty Pliimacher, Elinor Junker-Giesen, 
Otto von Rohr and Heinz Cramer. Ferdinand Leitner conducted. The season 
closed with a performance of Der fliegende Holldnder, in which Inge Borkh 
appeared as guest artist. Wolfgang Windgassen, Otto von Rohr and Alexander 
Weltisch were also in the cast, and the conductor was Wilhelm Seegelken. 

Wuppertal. The season’s last new production was called a ‘Henry- 
Purcell-Abend’, and consisted of Dido and Aeneas, and a ballet called Orpheus 
Britannicus set to six short pieces by Purcell. The cast for the overa included 
Else Fischer and Ronald Jackson, the conductor was Hans Georg Ratijen, and 
the producers were Georg Reinhardt and Heinrich Wendel. The 1957/58 
repertory includes: Die Zauberfléte, Zar und Zimmermann, Lohengrin, Hansel 
und Gretel, Turandot, Simone Boccanegra, Gasparone, Daphne, Sly (Wolf- 
Ferrari), Boulevard Solitude (Henze) and Le Martyre de St Sébastien (Debussy). 


Greece 

Athens. During the Athens Festival in August several performances of 
Die Zauberfléte were given in the oven air theatre of Herod Atticus. They 
were conducted by Rudoif Moralt and staged by Otto Fritz. The cast included 
Wilma Lipp (as Pamina), Mimi Coertse, Waldemar Kmentt, Alfred Poell and 
Nicola Moscona. 


Italy 

Milan. A season at the Teatro Lirico opened early in June with a perform- 
ance of Turandot in which the title role was sung by Anita Corridori, that of 
Calaf by Vasco Campagnano, and Lit: by Antonietta Mazza. Loris Gavarini was 
the conductor. The season also included performances of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, La Traviata, La Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, and the world 
premiére of Attilio Regolo, an opera in three acts by E. Mantovanelli Serafino 
with a libretto by E. Meroni after Metastasio. 

The open-air performances at the Piazza Italia opened on July 
4 with a performance of Lohengrin conducted by Franco Patané; this was 
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followed by performances of Bohéme and Aida. Among the artists engaged 
were Marcella de Osma, Stella Giovanelli, Aurora Lintura, Gina Consolandi, 
Doro Antonioli, Achille Braschi, Salvatore Puma, Lorenzo Gaetani, Enzo 
Feliciati, Ugo Novelli, Romeo Morisani, Guerrando Rigiri and Ernesto 
Vezzosi. 

Naples. The 1957-8 season at the San Carlo is due to open on Novem- 
ber 29 with a revival of Boito’s Nerone, conducted by Franco Capuana with 
Ramon Vinay in the title role. 

During June a number of repertory operas were produced at the Teatro 
Mercadante with relatively unknown young singers. The operas given were 
Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci, La Traviata, Rigoletto, La Bohéme, Il 
Trovatore and Tosca, and the casts included Salvatore Lisitano, Laura Uberti, 
Attilio D’Orazi, Antonietta Simeoni, Tina Toscano, Renato Cioni, Lidia 
Nerozzi, Anna de Cavalieri, Maria Fornaro, Jole de Maria and Isabella Doran. 


Portugal 

Lisbon. The Italian opera season at the Sao Carlos contained revivals 
of Traviata, Simone Boccanegra, and Andrea Chénier, and new productions 
of The Consul, La Figlia di Jorio and Khovanshchina. One cannot but admire 
the courageous policy of this theatre, whereby operas are presented for a mere 
two performances with considerable attention to artistic detail in all sectors, 
though they may never see the light of day again. Is it really not feasible, in 
these days of Equity, for Covent Garden to imitate Lisbon and present a short 
season of lesser known operas, in Italian, with all Italian casts (except for a 
few really minor part singers), and for once exclude the few international stars 
who earn those fantastic fees H.D.R. refers to in his May Editorial? 

Would it not, for instance, be interesting for London to have just two or 
three performances of La Figlia di Jorio with Luisa Malagrida, Mirto Picchi 
and Piero Guelfi, plus carefully picked small part actors; this intense dramatic 
tragedy with musical accompaniment had a good reception here, the principal 
adverse comment being that the medicine was rather too potent. Another 
suggestion would be Andrea Chénier—damned by many critics, but still 
terrific in impact if the voices are big enough to ride a full orchestra. Franco 
Corelli and Tito Gobbi on the male side were admirable here. Gigliola 
Frazzoni was loud but unlikable. 


A scene from ‘Khovanshchina’ at the Sao Carlos Opera House, Lisbon 














And if Lisbon can afford it, surely so can Covent Garden, with its much 
larger State subsidy and much greater seating. accommodation—Simone 
Boccanegra with Tito Gobbi, Boris Christoff, Franco Corelli, Giampiero 
Malaspina, Marcella Pobbé, and as controlling guide and star Vittorio Gui. 
Tito Gobbi is highly satisfying as Simone when he can manage to submerge 
himself into the role, and become a person, not merely a clever actor. The 
last-act duet, where Simone’s dying forgiveness blends with Fiesco’s (Boris 
Christoff) vengeance turned to compassion, was sheer perfection. Franco 
Corelli has improved vocally in the last two years, and if he can 
substitute complete interest in the part he is portraying for his enthusiasm at 
being a handsome matinée idol, he will undoubtedly attain the top of today’s 
tenor tree. 

Other principal singers included Sofia Bandini, whose performance as 
Magda Sorel in The Consul had a terrific punch, her second act declamation 
receiving one of the best hands of the season; and the always interesting 
Virginia Zeani who gallantly struggled through two successive bouts of con- 
sumption as Mimi and Violetta. Richard Crowther 


Puerto Rico 

The fourth annual opera festival, sponsored by the principal newspaper 
of Puerto Rico, El Mundo, and arranged by Gins Attractions Inc. of New 
York, opened on June 14 with Tosca (Dorothy Kirsten, Giuseppe Campora, 
Leonard Warren). This was followed by // Barbiere di Siviglia (Graziela 
Rivera, Cesare Valletti, Frank Guarrera, Jerome Hines), Andrea Chénier 
(Eleanor Steber, Roberto Turrini, Warren), Faust (Kirsten, Campora, Guarrera, 
Hines), Otello (Steber, Vinay, Giuseppe Taddei), Rigoletto (Rivera, Campora, 
Warren), Boris Godunov (Hines, Rosalind Elias, Giulio Gari, Paul Franke), 
and La Traviata (Steber, Turrini, Taddei), 


Spain 

Madrid. A successful season at the Teatro Zarzuela opened in the middle 
of May with Tosca with Anna de Cavalieri, Corelli and Taddei in the prin- 
cipal roles. This was followed by Aida (de Cavalieri, Adriana Lazzarini, 
Corelli, Mario Zanasi, Salvatore Catania), L’Elisir d’ Amore (Carteri, Taglia- 
vini, Taddei, Manuel Ausensi) these three operas were conducted by Argeo 
Quadri. Nello Santi conducted // Trovatore (Marghetita Roberti, Lazzarini, 
Braschi, Taddei) and // Barbiere di Siviglia (Maria Manni, Carlo Zampighi, 
Taddei, Catania, Guido Pasella), and Quadri the final Bohéme with Carteri, 
Tagliavini, Lolita Torrento, Ausensi and Catania. 


Sweden 

The Stockholm Festival, running from June 2 through June 14—as they 
would certainly say—centres on the fine opera house, ideal in size, fortunate 
in its municipal and state backing, conservative in public taste but quite 
advanced and above all well administered where it comes to choosing the 
repertory, the fine flower of which (together with some ballets by or under 
the direction of the gifted Mary Skeaping) make up the fortnight’s pro- 
grammé. The wonderfully preserved little court theatre at Drottningholm, the 
Swedish Versailles, also made its contribution, with a double bill of Master 
Peter's Puppet Show and Gluck’s Orfeo, with two superb artists, Kirsten 
Meyer and Elisabeth Séderstrém. There was also ballet here, Cupid out of 
his humour by Miss Skeaping. 

But the big attractions lay in the city opera house, which was roused to 
special enthusiasm for guest appearances by Jussi Bjérling as Radames and 
as Manrico in Trovatore. I thought highly of the Aida production, not merely 
to look at—it had splendidly weighty, rather old-fashioned and realistic stage 
pictures by Nicola Benois—but also for the ‘binge’ and spirit of the musical 
interpretation under the really first-rate Sixten Ehrling. Jussi Bjérling sang 
very well, though it takes a non-Swede in the audience a little while to appre- 
ciate Verdi in this language! Aida was sung most beautifully by Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg whose clear, firm tone and shapely phrasing in Act 3 were indeed 
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(Above) Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as 
Leonore in ‘Fidelio’ 


(Right) A scene from 
‘Master Peter's Puppet Show’ 








Enar Merkel Rydberg 
(Above) Erik Saeden as 
Wozzeck, Arne Tyren as the 
Doctor in ‘Wozzeck’ 

















remarkable, something almost in the Rethberg or Destinn line—or so it 
seemed to one pair of ears. Margareta Bergstrém, a tall Amneris, was not 
ideally strong, but sang with good style. Hers was not the kind of Italian 
mezzo who best encompasses this heavy role. Sigurd Bjérling (no relation of 
the tenor) made a rough but highly impressive Amonasro. Neither Pharaoh 
nor Ramphis were up to much, but the chorus sang with good heart, and 
though the ballet in Amneris’s chamber was omitted, the triumph dances were 
fairly exciting. All in all, this was an Aida worth coming a long way to hear, 
so good was the heroine and so stylish the singing of Jussi Bjérling. 

Rosenberg’s The Portrait is rather a sombre old thing, and in spite of 
Birgit Nilsson you could probably match the Fidelio in quite a few German 
operas; but Tristan och Isolde, with Mr Svanholm (the opera director) and 
Miss Nilsson as the guilty lovers, the later soprano as Turandot, the newly 
produced /Jdomeneo (again Mr Svanholm) and above all the excellent Wozzeck 
were all attractive choices. 

Wozzeck, strangely enough in Strindberg’s country, does not appeal very 
much to the public. There were many empty seats (officially explained by a 
sudden first burst of summer). But the performance under Sixten Ehrling was 
the most impressive I have struck since Erich Kleiber’s. The title part was 
taken by Erik Saeden, Marie by Kjerstin Dellert (who is well worth watching, 
a young singer with a splendidly strong voice and ample temperament). Cap- 
tain: Sven-Erik Vikstrém; Doctor: Arne Tyren; Drum Major: Conny 
Séderstrém (not to be confused with the lady Elisabeth S.); and First Appren- 
tice Bo Lundberg (not to be confused with Balfe’s Bo Girl!). 

All opera in Stockholm is sung in Swedish, and these performances were 
in a sense repertory ones. The fact that they were nevertheless of ‘Festival’ 
standard argues the general excellence of the Stockholm opera. P. H.-W. 



















Switzerland 

Zurich. Apart from Schoenberg's Moses und Aron the Zurich Festival 
has presented La Fanciulla del West (Gigliola Frazzoni, Umberto Borsd, 
Gian-Giacomo Guelfi) and Un Ballo in Maschera (Cario Bergonzi, Aldo 
Protti, Anna-Maria Rovere and Lucia Danieli). The orchestra and chorus of 
the Fenice, Venice, were conducted by Franco Capuana; Riccardo Moresco 
produced. 

An event of particular interest was the European premiére of a Japanese 
opera, The Twilight Heron, libretto by Ingji Kinoshita, music by [kuma Dan. 
This work was performed under the auspices of the Japanese Embassy at 
Berne, and the young composer was present. 

The libretto is based on the old Japanese story of the peasant who saves 
the life of a heron by removing an arrow from its body. The heron changes 
into a woman and becomes the man’s wife. She weaves marvellous cloths from 
her plumes, and these her husband takes to sell. But this work exhausts her, 
and having no sense of the value of money, she persuades her husband to 
promise to spare her from further weaving. However, the peasant is inveigled 
by two greedy and selfish friends into asking for more cloth, and he threatens 
to leave her if she refuses. The woman, who has long realized that her hus- 
band’s materialism prevents him from understanding her, weaves a cloth for 
him for the last time. He may not watch her at her work, but he peeps into 
the room where she is sitting, and she leaves him. The final scene shows the 
peasant and his two friends gazing after the silver heron as it flies away. 

This eminently poetic theme would have been ideal for a lyrical short 
story but is not suitable for an opera lasting an hour and a half, the action 
of which is lost in a tangle of interminable speeches in comparison with which 
those of Wagner’s gods seem succinct. The shape of the single act is extra- 
ordinarily clumsy, a fact that should surely have struck the German adaptors, 
I. and E. Hartogs. As for the music, only the extreme youth of Ikuma Dan 
explains—but does not excuse—its banality. It is well known that for some 
years now Japanese music has abandoned its traditional pentatonic scale in 
favour of orthodox Western form based on tonality. Certain pentatonic 
musical formulas have been conserved for the creation of local colour. 
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Above, a scene from Ikuma Dan's ‘The Twilight Heron’; below, a 
scene from Schoenberg's ‘Moses und Aron’ reviewed last month, Hans 
Herbert Fiedler as Moses, Helmut Melchert as Aron; both at Zurich 








Michiko Sunahara as the Twilight 
Heron 


It is to be regretted that Ikuma 
Dan has chosen his European models 
half a century behind the times; he 
offers us bastard Puccini in compari- 
son with which Madama Butterfly (a 
work that clearly obsesses him) 
appears a masterpiece of originality 
and good taste. It is curious that the 
Japanese Government has seen fit to 
back so weak a work. The perform- 
ance, conducted by E. Hartogs and 
presented by the Zurich Company, was 
saved from disaster by the presence of 
the delightful Michiko Sunahara. Her 
acting is as natural as it is graceful, 
her voice that of a lyric soprano of 
the Italian school with a fine colora- 
tura technique. The production by 
Helmut Hansel was a feeble affair. 
In Zurich it was politely received, 
but at Lausanne and Geneva it had 
met scant respect and an emptying 
auditorium. Marcel Sénéchaud 





Turkey 


Ankara. The State Opera opened its 1956-57 season with a repetition 
of last year’s The Bartered Bride, an unsuccessful performance throughout. 
This was followed by a reviva! of La Bohéme which has been absent from the 
repertory for seven years. Nihat Kiziltan, Dogan Onat, and Ismet Kurt were 
three capable Rodolfos. Sebahat Tekebas and Sadan Candar were the two 
Mimis of the performances. Ferid Alnar conducted. After Millécker’s operetta 
Der Bettelstudent came Carmen, returning to the repertory after six years. All 
the performances of this entirely new production were disappointing. Militza 
Milodinivich from the Belgrade Opera was engaged for the title role, but she 
also could not bring the part its necessary warmth. 

The world premiére of Van Gogh, a dramatic opera in five acts by the 
young Turkish composer, Nevit Kodalli, took place at the State Opera in 
February. Aydin Giin, Sevda Aydan, Suna Korad, Ayhan Baran, and Azra 
Giin were the principal characters. In April a revival of La Traviata took place 
with the same cast of last year. Two performances of this opera are expected 
to be given by Leyla Gencer when she returns from her engagements at the 
Scala. The Ankara State Opera has begun to pay regular visits and give sub- 
scription series in Istanbul every fortnight. Two performances are given in 
every visit. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, and La Traviata, from last 
year’s repertory with the same cast, were welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Tanju Firat 


Obituary 
Stephen Williams: 1900—1957 


‘And one man in his time plays many parts’; yet of how many can it be 
said that they do so with artistry and skill, deep understanding and genuine 
enthusiasm? The world was indeed a stage to Stephen Williams, and every- 
thing that concerned it directly or indirectly, music, drama and literature, was 
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his very life. From 1920 until the outbreak of war in 1939 he worked succes- 
sively as music and dramatic critic for the Daily Mail, Daily Express and 
Evening Standard, and from 1943 until his death for the Evening News. In 
1939 he joined the BBC News Division, and shortly afterwards transferred to 
the Gramophone Department. There his experience and ability as a broad- 
caster proved invaluable, and his delightful personality and deep voice won 
him a large radio public. 

He published several books of essays, mostly concerning opera and the 
theatre, and in 1946 he won the Poetry Society’s award for his one-act play 
in verse, Malvolio. Opera lovers are specially indebted to him for his four 
books Come to the Opera, You and the Opera, In the Opera House, and his 
study of Verdi's Last Operas. In addition to writing and broadcasting he was 
in demand all over the country as a lecturer on opera, and there he was 
specially helped by his hobbies of singing and playing the piano. 

As a colleague Stephen Williams will be tremendously missed. After his 
death many letters were received from listeners, and it is surely appropriate 
that his epitaph should come from the audience for which he worked so 
enthusiastically and so sincerely: 

‘Listeners to opera on the radio will feel they have lost a friend. One was 
conscious of the warmth and generosity of his nature. His deep, musical voice 
was most attractive, and he had a delightful sense of humour. We shall miss 
him very much.’ Anna Instone 





Covent Garden Statistics 


1956-1957 
Date of No.of perfs. Total 
OPERA AND COMPOSER first perf. Lond.: Tour for seas’n 
1. A Masked Ball. Verdi (Revival) Nov. 5 Il 6 17 
2. La Bohéme. Puccini Nov. 6 9 8 17 
3. The Magic Flute. Mozart Nov. 10 12 9 21 
4. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart Nov. 15 4 — 4 
5. Otello. Verdi Nov. 23 7 6 13 
6. Jenufa. Janacek (New production) Dec. 10 8 4 12 
7. Carmen. Bizet Dec. 17 21 9 30 
8. The Mastersingers. Wagner 
(New production) Jan. 28 7 
9. Norma. Bellini (Revival) Feb. 2 2 2 
10. The Midsummer Marriage. Tippett 
(Revival) Feb. 21 2 — 2 
11. Madama Butterfly. Puccini (Revival) Apr. 20 5 - 5 
12. Turandot. Puccini May 4 6 6 
13. Rigoletto. Verdi May 8 6 6 
14. The Trojans. Berlioz (New production) June 6 8 8 
15. Il Trovatore. Verdi (Revival) June 13 4 - 4 
16. Tosca. Puccini. June 27 3 3 
17. Tales of Hoffmann. Offenbach July 9 4 - - 


Total 119 42 161 





Verdi: 4 operas, 40 performances Berlioz: 1 opera, 8 performances 
Puccini: 4 operas, 31 performances Wagner: | opera, 7 performances 
Bizet: 1 opera, 30 performances Offenbach: 1 opera, 4 performances 
Mozart: 2 operas, 25 performances Bellini: 1 opera, 2 performances 
Janacek: 1 opera, 12 performances Tippett: 1 opera, 2 performances 


Works performed during 1955-56 but not in 1956-7: The Bartered Bride, 
Rosenkavalier, Tannhduser, Traviata, Troilus and Cressida, Le Coq 
d'Or, and The Ring. 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR ROLES 


SOPRANOS 

CESY BROGGINI (6): Desdemona (6). 

GRE BROUWENSTIJN (7): Desdemona (7). 

MARIA MENGHINI CALLAS (2): Norma (2). 

JOAN CARLYLE (63): Papagena (9); Barbarina (4); Jano (Jenufa) (12); 
Frasquita (30); Ascanius (Trojans) (8). 

MIMI COERTSE (11): Queen of Night (7); Olympia (4). 

MARIE COLLIER (50): Musetta (7); Ist Lady (21); Karolka (Jenufa) (8); 
Clothilde (2); Polyxena (Trojans) (8); Giulietta (4). 

VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES (5): Cio-Cio-San (5). 

VERONICA DUNNE (14): Musetta (10); Antonia (4). 

VICTORIA ELLIOTT (1): Leonora (Trovatore) (1). 

SYLVIA FISHER (18): Kostelnicka (12); Turandot (6). 

EDNA GRAHAM (20): Oscar (6); Queen of Night (14). 

UNA HALE (47): Mimi (4); Micaéla (13); Countess (4); 2nd Lady (21); 
Eva (2); Lit (3). 

IRIS KELLS (21): Ist Boy (21). 

ZINKA MILANOV (6): Leonora (Trovatore) (3); Tosca (3). 

ELSIE MORISON (36): Mimi (13); Susanna (4); Micaéla (17); Pamina (2). 

GRAZIELLA SCIUTTI (11): Oscar (11). 

AMY SHUARD (40): Amelia (17); Jenufa (12); Lid (3); Cassandra (8). 

JEANETTE SINCLAIR (44): 2nd Boy (21); Cherubino (3); Barina (Jenufa) 
(12); Bella (2); Countess Ceprano (6). 

MARION STUDHOLME (12): Papagena (12). 

JOAN SUTHERLAND (32): Pamina (19); Eva (5); Jennifer (2); Gilda (6). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 

FEDORA BARBIERI (4): Azucena (4). 

NOREEN BERRY (52): 3rd Lady (21); Emilia (13); Mayor’s Wife (Jenufa) 
(7); Hecuba (Trojans) (8); Shepherd (Tosca) (3). 

EDITH COATES (14): Grandmother Buryja (12); She-Ancient (Midsummer 
Marriage) (2). 

LAURIS ELMS (23): Mam/‘zelle Arvidson (11); Anna (Trojans) (8); Voice of 
Mother (Hoffmann) (4). 

BARBARA HOWITT (29): Marcellina (4); Mayor’s Wife (5); Suzuki (5): 
Carmen (1); Maddalena (Rigoletto) (6); Inez (Trovatore) (4); Nicklaus (4). 

MARIA VON ILOSVAY (2): Mam/’zelle Arvidson (2). 

MURIEL SMITH (29): Carmen (29). 

EBE STIGNANI (2): Adalgisa (2). 

MARJORIE THOMAS (7): Magdaiene (7). 

NANCY THOMAS (2): Madame Sosostris (2). 

BLANCHE THEBOM (8): Dido (8). 

JOSEPHINE VEASEY (70): 3rd Boy (21); Cherubino (1); Maid (Jenufa) (12); 
Mercedes (30); Giovanna (6). 

MAUD WEYHAUSEN (4): Mam/’zelle Arvidson (4). 


TENORS 

KURT BAUM (3): Manrico (3). 

FRANCO CORELLI (3): Cavaradossi (3). 

EDGAR EVANS (40): Armed Man (21); Stewa (12); Vogelgesang (7). 

JAMES JOHNSTON (18): José (8); Calaf (5); Manrico (1); Hoffmann (4). 

ROWLAND JONES (1): Tamino (1). 

JOHN LANIGAN (54): Cassio (13); Tamino (14); Laca (12); Jack (2): 
Pinkerton (5); Pang (6); Hylas (2). 

RICHARD LEWIS (10): Tamino (1); José (7); Mark (2). 

WALTER MIDGLEY (1): Calaf (1). 

RAYMOND NILSSON (64): Rodolfo (9); Priest (21); Rodrigo (13); José (7); 
Pong (6); Helenus (8). 

PETER PEARS (12): Tamino (5); David (7). 

DAVID POLERI (7): Gustavus (7). 
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DAVID TREE (33): Curzio (4); Moser (7); Remendado (4); Goro (5); 
Emperor (Turandot) (6); Spoletta (3); 4 roles in Hoffmann (4). 
DERMOT TROY (82): Monostatos (21); Basilio (4); Remendado (26); Flavio 

(Norma) (2); Eisslinger (7); Borsa (6); Hylas (6); Iopas (2); Ruiz (4); 
Nathanael (4). 
RICHARD VERREAU (20): Rodolfo (8); Duca di Mantova (6); Iopas (6). 
GIUSEPPE VERTECCHI (2): Pollione (2). 
JOHN VICKERS (26): Gustavus (10); José (8); Aeneas (8). 
RAMON VINAY (13): Otello (13). 
ERICH WITTE (7): Walther von Stolzing (7). 


BARITONES 

DAVID ALLEN (64): Christian (Ballo) (17); Schaunard (8); Marcello (5); 
Morales (16); Nachtigall (7); Yamadori (5); Marullo (6). 

ROBERT ALLMANN (48): Herald (Otello) (13); Escamillo (27); Greek 
Captain (Troilus) (8). 

WILLIAM DICKIE (2): Marcello (2). 

GERAINT EVANS (37): Schaunard (9); Papageno (12); Figaro (4); Beck- 
messer (7); Sharpless (5). 

GIANGIACOMO GUELFI (3): Scarpia (3). 

OTAKAR KRAUS (47): Anckerstroem (5); Iago (13); Foreman (Jenufa) (12): 
Nightwatchman (Mastersingers) (7); Rigoletto (6); 4 roles in Hoffmann 
(Lindorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto, Miracle) (4). 

RONALD LEWIS (62): Minister of Justice (Ballo) (17); Morales (14); 
Escamillo (3); Folz (7); Ping (6); Trojan Soldier (8); Sciarrone (3); 
Spalanzani (4). 

JAMES PEASE (7): Hans Sachs (7) 

EBERHARD WAECHTER (4): Count Almaviva (4). 

JESS WALTERS (43): Anckerstroem (12); Marcello (10); Papageno (9); 
Choroebus (8); Di Luna (4). 


BASSES 

FREDERICK DALBERG (31): Sarastro (7); Bartolo (4); Lodovico (13); 
Pogner (7). 

RHYDDERCH DAVIES (51): Benoit & Alcindoro (17); Armed Man (3); 
Antonio (4); Mandarin (6); Ceprano (6); Trojan Soldier (8); Gaoler (3); 
Luther (4). 

HOWELL GLYNNE (2): King Fisher (2). 

DAVID KELLY (81): Ribbing (17); Sarastro (8); Zuniga (25); Ortel (7); 
Timur (6); Monterone (6); Narbal (8); Wilhelm (4). 

MICHAEL LANGDON (96): Horn (13); Sarastro (3); Armed Man (18); 
Montano (13); Mayor (Jenufa) (12); Zuniga (5); Schwarz (7); Bonze (5); 

arafucile (6); He-Ancient (2); Pantheus (8); Fernando (1); Angelotti (3). 

FORBES ROBINSON (55): Horn (4); Colline (8); Speaker (21); Kothner (7); 
Priam (8); Sacristan (3); Crespel and Schlemil (4). 

JOSEPH ROULEAU (23): Colline (9); Sarastro (3); Ghost of Hector (8): 
Ferrando (3). 

NICOLA ZACCARIA (2): Oroveso (2). 


CONDUCTORS 

EDWARD DOWNES (39): Masked Ball (12); Otello (7); Jenufa (6); Rigoletto 
(6); Trovatore (4); Tales of Hoffmann (4). 

ALEXANDER GIBSON (3): Tosca (3). 

JAMES GIBSON (15): Magic Flute (15). 

REGINALD GOODALL (2): Mastersingers (2). 

RUDOLF KEMPE (8): Madama Butterfly (5); Turandot (3). 

RAFAEL KUBELIK (48): Bohéme (8); Magic Flute (6); Otello (6); Jenufa 
(6); The Trojans (8); Mastersingers (5); Carmen (9). 

JOHN MATHESON (21): Carmen (21). 

JOHN PRITCHARD (8): Figaro (4); Norma (2); Midsummer Marriage (2). 

ARGEO QUADRI (5): Masked Ball (5). 

EMANUEL YOUNG (12): Bohéme (9); Turandot (3). 
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Gramophone Records 


LE ROI DAVID (Honegger), with Suzanne Danco, Marie-Lise de Montmollin, 
Pauline Martin, and Michel Hamel, and Stéphanie Audel (Narrator). Cheur 
des Jeunes de l’Eglise Nationale Vaudoise, Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. 
Ernest Ansermet. L’HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT, Concert Suite (Stravinsky). 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. Ernest Ansermet. DECCA LXT 5321-2. 


Neither of these two works is an opera — the one a ‘symphonic psalm,’ 
the other a ‘story, told, acted, and danced’ — but they are both as likely to be 
of sufficient interest to readers of OPERA as to be worth a commendation. 
Le Roi David was almost the first work that put Honegger before the public 
ear, in 1921, at the instigation of Strawinsky and Ansermet (the whole record 
is very much Ansermet’s), and it remains one of his most striking achieve- 
ments, if not his most completely successful. Continued hearings tend to 
diminish its impact, I have found, since first being absolutely bowled over by 
an unlikely performance in Greek one spring night in the open air theatre of 
Herod Atticus below the Acropolis, Admiration for the technique remains; 
with the simplest yet the most apt means Honegger sketches in a lightning 
background for each phase of the drama, calling in every technical resource 
he needs without any parade of virtuosity. In this the work has something in 
common with L’Histoire: a typically Strawinskian flair for hitting upon the 
exactly appropriate musical means to illustrate a point. Petrouchka’s schizo- 
phrenic-therefore-bitonal flourish is the famous example. L’Histoire is rich in 
instances — the use of percussion alone to drub the Soldier’s soul away out of 
the reach of music stands out, again — and so does David, with its cleverly 
poised contrasts of styles and harmony, modal against diatonic against chro- 
matic, thick harmony of his first Germanic style set against the cool clarity he 
learned in Paris. But, as a fine theatrical craftsman, he directs it all towards 
effect, and this is sharp and immediate. The recording does not clarify every- 
thing. Whether the harmony is limpidly diatonic or knotted in its tightest 
clusters, the actual scoring is always lucid in texture, and in an effort to main- 
tain a good balance between singers, chorus, orchestra, and narrator, the 
engineers have once or twice allowed the orchestra to blur and recede out of 
perspective. Stéphanie Audel avoids the worst of the Narrator’s traps — 
parsonical booming, starry-voiced apostrophizing — and speaks his part with 
dignity. 

The concert suite from L’Histoire on side 4 is not a special reason for 
buying the record, for admirers will already probably possess the full version, 
with voices, on H.M.V, ALP 1377, if not Strawinsky’s own performance of 
the concert suite as the second side of the Philips Symphony of Psalms (ABL 
3065). But it is interesting to see how Ansermet, who gave the first perform- 
ance and won Strawinsky’s highest praise in doing so, takes the work. JW. 


ORCHESTRAL HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE OPERAS. Le Maschere : Over- 
ture; Guglielmo Ratcliff : Intermezzo; Suor Angelica: Intermezzo; La Wally : 
Prelude Act 4; Signor Bruschino : Overture; Luisa Miller : Overture; Norma: 
Overture; Linda di Chamounix : Overture. Orchestra of the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino. Gianandrea Gavazzeni. DECCA LXT 5288. 

This is quite an ‘ofi-the-beaten-track’ selection. No Cav, no Forza, no 
Butterfly! But instead some real curiosities, like the first two Mascagni pieces 
listed above, and the miniature tone-poem that introduces Act 4 of La Wally 
and depicts the desolate mountains of the Tyrol, one of Toscanini’s favourite 
pieces. The playing of the Maggio Orchestra is respectable, no more, but there 
is a great deal to enjoy on this disc. H.D.R. 


The Editor of OPERA requires some part-time secretarial help for the next 
three months. Applications in writing please, to the Editor, 6 Woodland Rise, 
London, N.10. 
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Opera Diary 
~ 
Covent Garden. The Trojans (A French critic’s opinion) 


The production of The Trojans at Covent Garden puts French music 
heavily in England’s debt. It is hard to have to admit it, but our one 
great romantic composer is little performed in France. Even in his life- 
time he knew his greatest successes abroad, and this is still almost as true 
today. We can well understand the bitterness Berlioz felt at the immense 
cost and innumerable rehearsals lavished by the Opéra on Tannhduser 
when he himself had for years been trying unsuccessfully to get Les 
Troyens performed. Since then there have been few productions of this 
work which have not been mutilated by the fusion of the two parts into 
one four-act opera lasting scarcely more than half the time that Berlioz 
envisaged. 

I have memories of one of the last performances of Berlioz’s master- 
piece at the Opéra in about 1937. In that abridged version there seemed 
to be certain dull passages that I was quite unconscious of in the recent 
Covent Garden performance of the complete score. This often happens 
when the balance of a work is tampered with in such a way that the 
contrast between the climaxes and the passages of lower intensity, so 
carefully planned by the composer, is missing. Firstly then we are grate- 
ful to the Royal Opera House for giving us the work as Berlioz himself 
intended it. In the light of this production I was for the first time struck 
by the similarity in scope with Wagner's Ring des Nibelungen. The 
Trojans may not be on so consistently high a musical level. Yet its 
beauties are unique and moving. It is a luminous and intensely human 
work, a singer's opera that is profoundly dramatic. Its plot is taken from 
the very roots of our civilization, and it is true to say that it is as much 
the saga of the Latin peoples as Der Ring is of the Germans. Yet it 
would be misleading to consider either as an attempt to obtain a popular 
success from a cleverly chosen subject. The Trojans is an absolutely 
sincere work; the nature of its inspiration is proudly admitted on the 
title page of the score with its dedication: Divo Virgilio. 

What a work it is and what problems it poses! It is scarcely sur- 
prising that the Opéra turned it down in 1858 on grounds of the sheer 
impossibility of staging the great procession and the three armies. The 
vast cast needed, the second orchestra, and that astonishing symphonic 
poem The Royal Hunt and Storm—how could these difficulties be over- 
come? Above all, though, it was the problem of finding dancers who, in 
an age when Meyerbeer’s ballet-interludes were the fashion, could under- 
stand the totally foreign style of mime required by Berlioz. He demanded 
an entirely new aesthetic approach. 

All this Covent Garden has given us, faithfully following Berlioz’s 
intentions. This production of The Trojans is probably the most import- 
ant operatic event in the world since the end of the war. Much of the 
success is due to Rafael Kubelik who has achieved a miraculous fusion 
of the dramatic and musical elements. The miracle is that loving the work 
as he must do, he has managed to convey this deep affection not only to 
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his principals, but to the chorus and orchestra too. They were above 
praise. Vienna and Milan could not have done better. Vocally and 
dramatically the performance was dominated by Blanche Thebom and 
Jon Vickers as Dido and Aeneas. Their reunion in Act 4 leads into the 
most natural and satisfying love duet that I have ever seen on an opera 
stage. Thebom’s mezzo-soprano voice is almost ideally suited to the part 
of Dido, and in the final scene she rises to lyric heights of which we had 
thought Callas alone nowadays capable. As for Jon Vickers, he is the 
most exciting heroic tenor to come forward since del Monaco, and he has 
the virile presence of the ideal operatic hero. Amy Shuard, on the other 
hand, did not appear entirely up to the exacting role of Cassandra. She 
has a fine voice but scarcely the stature to carry the principal burden of 
The Capture of Troy. She does not seem to have grasped the whole 
implication of the doom-laden prophetess whose tragic fate it is that 
no one will believe her; or if Miss Shuard has understood the part, she 
has not managed to put it across. This fault in casting is to be blamed if 
at Covent Garden The Capture of Troy is less convincing than The 
Trojans at Carthage. The rest of the cast is adequate, with a few excep- 
tionally good performances. Lauris Elms as Anna is one of the best of 
these. Her dark mezzo contrasted finely with the lighter voice of Blanche 
Thebom, and one can safely forecast a distinguished future for her. 
Richard Verreau and Dermot Troy, the tenors cast as poet and sailor 
respectively, sing their lovely arias with excellent taste. Now for the 
visual side of the production. John Gielgud’s achievement is masterly, 
particularly in the way he directs the chorus: the crowd scenes in The 
Capture of Troy, nowhere more than in the sensational entry of the 
wooden horse, are of the finest theatre. 

The sets and costumes of Mariano Andreu have apparently been 
criticized in the name of ‘good taste’, a consideration which has little 
connection with art. Did Shakespeare (or Victor Hugo) have ‘good taste’? 
Besides, what is serious in art is not to have ‘good taste’ or ‘bad taste’, 
but to have no taste. Andreu has invented a style. It is not like anything 
one has seen, and there is no evidence as to what ancient Carthage 
looked like. What Andreu has done is to create a colourful and striking 
picture of a civilization of traders, an evocation of a people part oriental, 
part African at a time when barbarity was giving way to refinement. 

Berlioz was the great French champion of Shakespeare. His admira- 
tion for him knew no bounds, and even led to his marrying the English 
actress Harriet Smithson. It is therefore appropriate that Berlioz is today 
better appreciated in England than in his native land. Let us hope that 
Covent Garden’s example will further Berlioz’s indisputable claims to 
wider recognition. Jacques Bourgeois 
New Opera Company at Sadler’s Wells. The Rake's Progress. (July 22, first 
London performance) 

After six years, Strawinsky’s Rake arrived in the city of its setting. 
thanks to the enterprise of the New Opera Company, a Cambridge- 
London group, part amateur, part professional, who played a week’s 
season at Sadler's Wells. Their other bill was a world premiére, Arthur 
Benjamin's Tale of Two Cities, reviewed below. 
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Jon Vickers 


as Aeneas 





Houston Rogers 


(Left) 
Blanche Thebom 
as Dido 


(Left) 
Amy Shuard 
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Some of the solo singing was a little weak, but this performance of 
the Rake was none the less a fine one. It was based on the Cambridge 
University Opera Group’s presentation of last year. From Cambridge had 
come reports of a brilliant new 22-year-old conductor, Leon Lovett, 
which were not exaggerated. Glyndebourne, Edinburgh, LP records, 
broadcasts, have all made The Rake fairly familiar: but none of these 
performances had been so essentially /yrical as Mr Lovett’s. He con- 
ducted it as lovingly as if it had been composed by Mozart, by Gluck or 
by Schubert. And of course some of it was—for this magpie score is 
the strangest compound of Stravinsky's awesome genius and his childlike 
fascination with other men’s ideas. 

At first we may have missed the dry, tangy flavour which Strawinsky 
himself gave to the work (in his recording for Philips). He pieced it 
together as a bright, sharp-edged mosaic: see how neatly this melody 
from Beethoven’s first piano concerto, the opening of the St John 
Passion, the echoes from Monteverdi's Orfeo, dtop into place! Mr Lovett 
evidently sees it in warmer hues. He allowed free and expressive phrasing 
to his singers. From the Goldsborough Orchestra he drew beautiful play- 
ing, and savoured the multicoloured instrumentation. Baba the Turk’s 
processional sarabande was dragged off the strings like heavy silk ; the 
obbligato to Tom’s cavatina sighed and bubbled in its quintuplets; the 
stones-into-bread machine chinked and wheezed in the quaintest and most 
attractive way. 


The Mother Goose scene from the New Opera Company's production 
of ‘The Rake’s Progress’. Kenneth Bowen as Tom Rakewell 





Denis De Marney 
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Denis De Marney 


The New Opera Company's two young sopranos: left, Doreen Murray 
as Anne Trulove ; right, Heather Harper as Lucie Manette 


What an odd piece it is! A silly tale; a rake who gets no fun from 
his rakery; a ‘fable’ which only the trickiest sophistry can scan. And— 
some lines of poetry (Auden’s) which haunt the memory; and still more 
important, a perfect framework for music. 

Kenneth Bowen made a likeable Rake. He acted well the shuttle- 
headed lad with no staying-power and sang in a clear, lyrical tenor. His 
final arioso was remarkable for its sweetness of tone and delicately 
moulded phrasing. Doreen Murray, as Anne, was also outstanding for 
sweet, gentle tone, and tender sincerity in her characterization: this 
young soprano is progressing fast. Raymond Hayter played Nick Shadow 
with light elegance ; he delivered the role with excellent dramatic aplomb 
(a diabolical firmness occasionally stiffened his easy manner with most 
impressive effect), and his sure impersonation compared favourably with 
more heavy-handed ones that more famous singers have offered us. Thetis 
Blacker displayed plenty of temperament as the bearded Baba; but she 
bored us, as well as her husband, in her aria, because scarcely any words 
other than ‘because of the donkeys’ could be caught. The clear full 
contralto of Johanna Peters’s Mother Goose was another pleasure to 
note. 

The production, by Brian Trowell, was skilled, and unusually 
imaginative. (A producer's gloss at the end of the Brothel Scene, where 
infernal light suddenly glowed around Nick and the company shrank 
from him, was most striking.) Lionel March designed fresh, attractive 
settings. And the crisp, eager chorus was first-rate. AP. 


(Auditions for the New Opera Company chorus will be held during 
October. Information from the Secretary, 89 Wigmore Street, London, W.1.) 
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Denis De Marney 
The Prologue to ‘The Tale of Two Cities’. Leyland White as Mr Lorry, 
Heather Harper as Lucie, Ruth Packer as Madame Defarge, Julian 
Moyle as Jacques | 


New Opera Company at Sadler’s Wells. A Tale of Two Cities (Arthur 
Benjamin). (July 23, world-premiére) 

Arthur Benjamin has written an unashamedly romantic, dramatic, 
colourful opera of action, with meaty parts for singers, and music to stir 
the pulses, titillate the senses, and keep the attention engaged. And he 
has done this so successfully that the only wonder is that he should have 
had to wait six years before hearing the ‘Bravos!* ring from an excited 
and enthusiastic house. 

A Tale of Two Cities won a Festival of Britain prize in 1951 (a 
prize of doom it seems to have been for all but one of the prize-winning 
operas). In 1953 it was broadcast from the studio by the BBC Third 
Programme ; and currently it is in rehearsal at the Metz Opéra. That we 
see it now in London is due to the enterprise of the New Opera Com- 
pany, who have put it on in a spirited and effective performance. 

It is an opera in the line of Andrea Chénier—stagy, powerful and 
sentimental. Mr Benjamin, one feels, would welcome the comparison, for, 
like Giordano, he has a true dramatic gift. He knows how to balance 
chorus, arias and duets and orchestral effects so as to get the maximum 
theatrical force from them. But he and his librettist, Cedric Cliffe, have, 
for all their departure from the novel, been essentially true to Dickens. 

Andrea Chénier is a soprano-tenor-baritone triangle played out 
against the Terror, and ending with a sweeping love-duet sung from the 
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‘A Tale of 
Two Cities’ 


Act 1, scene i. 

The Garden. 

The toast to Lucie on 
her twenty-first birthday 


Act 1, scene ii. 


The Terror 


Act 2. The Trial. 
Mme Defarge accuses 
Evrémonde 


Act 3, scene ii. 
Final Scene. 
‘Look well, 
Thérése Defarge. 


are you sure?” 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

Opera in a prologue and three acts, libretto by Cedric Cliffe based on the novel by 
Charles Dickens, music by Arthur Benjamin. World (stage) premitre at Sadler's Wells, 
London, on July 23, 1957, by the New Opera Company, Producer, Anthony Besch, 
designer Lionel March. 
Madame Defarge : : net dos nin oa ion .. Ruth Packer 
Defarge oe ‘ - iat George Prangnell 
Jacques I (later President of ‘the Court) oes - “se se . Julian Moyle 
Jacques Il (a capegne ‘ ase Peter Hemmings 
Jacques Ill - bi ees ese ese pau sa ‘ Anthony Lister 
Jacques IV pe ats ais ess sen in ‘ David Nash 
First Woman ... . ‘ sen : Noelle Barker 
Second Woman ; oes _ pee ‘ ‘ Jill Nott-Bower 
Third Woman ons an ase ne . Brenda Scaife 
Marquis de St Evrémonde sn / jes ‘ = John Noble 
Gabelle (His Steward) : Donald Francke 
Lucie Manette ‘ me ene ove oni ob Heather Harper 
Mr Lorry ‘ “es eve ane ese : . ‘ Leyland White 
Doctor Manette née see ese a ‘ Heddle Nash 
Sydney Carton ... i oe . ‘ John Cameron 
Miss Pross (Companion to Lucie) i sie - . Johanna Peters 
Hurdy Gurdy Man eee eee ant - John Preston-Bell 
Charles Darnay John Kentish 
Young Countess ; ‘ Anne Abbott 
Old Marquis , wd . ‘ Donald Francke 
Spy ; vy = : : Allan Mullins 
Appleseller i os : Bridget Reay 

Citizens of Paris 
The New Opera Chorus (Chorus Master, Anthony Tapp) 
The Goldsbrough Orchestra 
Conductor: Leon Lovett 











tumbril. The same triangle—Lucie Manette, Charles Darnay, Sydney 
Carton—underlies The Tale of Two Cities, but the interest is focused 
off-centre—a bifocal interest, so to speak, on Thérése Defarge, the fierce, 
wild daughter of the Revolution, and on Sydney Carton (who indeed 
became the eponymous hero of the once-famous play based on Dickens's 
book). No love-duet to bring down the curtain, but, ‘It is a far, far better 
thing . . .”. Lucie and Charles must of necessity pale a little beside these 
vivid characters; and it is a measure of Mr Benjamin's and Mr Cliffe’s 
skill that they remain pretty substantial all the same. 

The creators, like Dickens, have seized the chance of moving us to 
pity at the sufferings of the oppressed Parisians, and hatred of the cruel 
aristos ; and then moving us all over again to distress at the bloodthirsty 
mob, and admiration for the aristos’ fortitude. Blood will out, in every 
sense of the words! Dickens, Benjamin and Cliffe are all opportunists, 
and the latter pair created a few extra theatrical opportunities when, for 
example, they invited us to watch, through the eyes of the chorus, the 
ascent of the guillotine blade, to feel the tingling intake of breath, and 
the sharp, joyful relief of its fall. A painful scene, but an exciting one. 
‘Sex and sadism’ was one verdict on the opera after its broadcast per- 
formances. Like Tosca and Turandot, might have been added. 

It is a long work, in a separate prologue and three acts—four acts, 
in effect. The prologue introduces us to the Jacquerie and Mme Defarge, 
and ends with Dr Manette’s being ‘recalled to life’. Then, in the only 
London scene, we have a really charming aria for Lucie, some effective 
ensemble, and finally a monologue for Sydney Carton. The act ends with 
the Terror, bloody heads on poles, choruses crying for blood, and Mme 
Defarge well to the fore. Act 2 is Darnay’s trial (the two trial scenes in 
Dickens being run into one). Splendidly dramatic, especially Mme 
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Defarge’s revelation. In the first scene of Act 3 Carton exchanges places 
with Darnay (after his ‘E lucevan’ aria) to the accompaniment of a 
prison concert given by stately aristocrats ; and Dickens's little seamstress 
(who can read of her without weeping?) is replaced, for operatic pur- 
poses, by a young Countess. In the final scene Mr Cliffe has actually 
improved on Dickens, from a theatrical point of view, by bringing Mme 
Defarge back just in time to realize that Evrémonde has escaped her 
vengeance after all. We may be sorry to lose the magnificent tragi- 
comedy of Mme Defarge and Miss Pross (Dickens’s most characteristic 
chapter, in some ways), but the new curtain is immensely effective. 

The music’s aim is to heighten the drama, to create tension and then 
relax it at strategic points, and in this it is fully successful. There is much 
attractive melody in neo-Italian vein, and the scoring is skilful and 
various. There is a striking use of leitmotiv: a mazy celesta phrase to 
suggest Dr Manette’s wandering wits, and a theme, ‘One Hundred and 
Five, North Tower’, which returns with terrific effect in the Trial Scene. 

There is room for all kinds of opera in this world. To the strict 
judge, A Tale of Two Cities could not be classed as ‘art opera’—not a 
Turn of the Screw, or a Midsummer Marriage! Rather it is a ‘skill and 
craft opera’, which makes a rattling good evening in the theatre, and is 
a decided addition to the British repertory. Perhaps the Sadler’s Wells 
company could in some way manage to take over the production? 

Ruth Packer brought her immense theatrical presence and art to the 
role of Mme Defarge (what a part this would be for Christel Goltz!). 
John Cameron was a moving and richly characterized Sydney Carton. 
Heather Harper sang and looked sweetly as Lucie ; a touch of ineffective- 
ness was not inappropriate in John Kentish’s Darnay (though a stronger 
tenor could make more of his music). We must also mention three 
characters whom Mr Benjamin and Mr Cliffe have preserved in 
Dickensian fidelity, and who were well played: Dr Manette (Heddle 
Nash, making a welcome reappear- 
ance on the London stage), the 
stolid English lawyer Mr _ Lorry 
(Leyland White), and the red, 
angry, adorably absurd  Pross 
(Johanna Peters). 

Anthony Besch produced with 
his usual skill (it is high time he 
was used by one of the London 
companies). Leon Lovett confirmed 
the impression gained at the Rake 
that he is a born conductor of 
opera. And Lionel March designed 
practical scenery which skilfully 
recreated the Phiz illustrations in 
theatrical terms. A.P. 


Heddle Nash as Dr Manette 





Denis De Marney 











Roy Parker 
‘Abu Hassan’. Alexander Young in the title role, Iris Kells as Fatima 


Hintlesham Festival. Abu Hassan and Djamileh (July 26, 28) 


Hintlesham is fortunate in having the only open air opera in this 
country. In the floodlit gardens of Hintlesham Hall a theatre has been built 
on which in previous seasons Orpheus, The Magic Flute, and Seraglio have 
been produced. This year the festival was fortunate in having a fully profes- 
sional production for the first time which brought about a vast improvement 
in artistic standards. 

Weber's witty trifle Abu Hassan and the romantic and exotic Djamileh 
of Bizet provided a contrasting yet not dissimilar double bill. Both the plots 
call for an eastern interior setting and thus neither is quite suited to a garden 
theatre. However, Jane Kingshill’s evocative designs together with some 
admirable lighting successfully resolved the problem. The work of the pro- 
ducer Basil Ashmore was efficient but was inclined to force the comedy 
particularly in Abu Hassan. 


Alexander Young was an irresistably comic Abu Hassan and later, as the 
rich and cynical Haroun, he displayed a smooth and eloquent vocal line. 
Betty Sagon’s dramatic Djamileh was distinguished by her fine legato singing 
of the lament ‘Now the hour is approaching’. Iris Kells was a vivacious 
Fatima, Kenneth Stevenson a resounding Omar and David Heel as a sympa- 
thetic Splendiano. 

Edward Renton’s lucid and able conducting pointed the comedy in Abu 
Hassan and revealed many passages of lyrical beauty in the little known 
Djamileh. 

I will long remember the opening of Djamileh in which the chorus off 
Stage sang of the glories of the sunset from a far point in the garden. The 
effect was magical; such a success should encourage Hintlesham to develop 
more fully its unique possibilities. Peter Vexfield 
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Readers’ Letters 


Sadler’s Wells in straits 


Two contrasting matters of interest to London’s opera enthusiasts have 
had much publicity just recently. On the one hand we have been told of the 
popularity and solid support at the box office for the Italian opera season 
at the Stoll Theatre, and on the other, the distressing news that the 
Sadler’s ‘Wells Opera is in serious financial difficulties. Is there any relation 
between these two factors and is it possible to pin-point cause and effect? 

I attribute the success of the former to three main factors: (a) first-class 
orchestra, (b) interest in new voices, (c) the inclusion of three operas not 
being performed by either of our own opera companies. 

As regards the present state of affairs at the Wells it seems to me that 
the opposite applies. The pall of having the well-known voices in the same 
operas for so long, a lack of variety in the repertory, coupled to a widely 
shared opinion that it could be improved, all contributes to giving rise to 
the present state of affairs. 

What can be done to put matters right? 

For my part I am sure that the Wells could give us a very good Barber 
from their own company with one guest artist. They have Marion Stu2holme, 
June Bronhill, Messrs Ward, Clarkson, Glynne, McAlpine and Round, but 
would need to bring in Geraint Evans. I have no doubt that your readers 
could make similar and more interesting suggestions, but would they be 
heeded? 

The whole matter as outlined in the opening of this letter is one that 
warrants the attention of all who have the well-being of our opera companies 
at heart. We all enjoy our evening at the theatre far more when the house is 
full, and the attainment of that condition is intermingled with something 
approaching the correct answer to the question I posed earlier. 

If you should consider this effort 


f mine thy of public: , I hope 
EME EE EEE that my fellow readers will aim at not 





so much as to take me to task for 

OPERA CARAVAN anything I may have said, as to con- 
centrate on making suggestions and 
statements of their own feelings in 
the matter. Let us try to be helpful! 
Arthur Morris, Sutton 

{it is evident that both Covent 
Garden and Sadler's Wells could cast 
their operas more successfully if they 
had the combined companies of both 
houses to draw on—as in Paris or 


Vienna.—Ed.] 


QUAINTANCE EATON 


“tells the history of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera on tour from 1883 to 
1956, and gives many amusing side- 
lights on the problems that beset 
an opera company on tour, 
especially when such a company 
includes the most temperamental 
singers in the world of opera. There 
are thirty-two pages of fascinating 
pictures, and complete cast lists, in 
the form of an appendix, of all 
the performances by the Metro- 
politan outside New York . . . For 
this reason alone, the keen collector 
of operatic casts and statistics will 
want this book.—Opera,. 

447 pares. 30-. 


DEBUSSY 
VICTOR SEROFF 


A standard biography in which the 
author has made use of new 
material to present a radically dif- 
ferent picture of the important 
composer ‘‘Pelléas.” 

367 pages. 30/-. 


[aj[e] JOHN CALDER [ffs] 
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‘No more new productions of 
opera at Sadler’s Wells for another 
year.. This was the announcement 
made recently when the Directors of 
Sadler's Wells passed their ballet 
company over to Covent Garden 
Opera House. The reason for this 
decision, we are told, lies in the fact 
that the Wells are in financial diffi- 
culties 

Whilst opera lovers would not 
deny that excellent work is done by 
Sadler's Wells in bringing to the 


(Continued on page 599 
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SMETANA 


The Bartered Bride 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of 
the Slovenian National Opera (Ljubijana). 


conducted by Dimitri Gebre 


ABL 3179/81 





SCHUMANN 

Frauenliebe und Leben, Op. 42. 
Dichterliebe, Op. 48. 

Lotte Lehmann, soprano 


Bruno Walter, piano 


ABL3166 
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Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 
Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing 


Equipment incorporating the world-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. (PG884) 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 
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Cosi fan tutte 


Walkire Tosca 





Cosi fan tutte 





Samson and Delilah 
Cosi fan tutte 
Moon and Sixpence 
Cosi fan tutte 
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Empire, Chiswick 
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Tannhauser 
Barber of Seville 
Carmen 

Hoffmann 


Empire, iswick 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Don Gi 

Benvenuto Cellini 
Barber of Seville 
Trovatore 

Bohéme 

Carmen 


Palace, Plymouth 
Carmen 


Bohéme 
Tannhauser 
Barber of Seville 
Benvenuto Cellini 
Carmen 

Hoffmann 
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Faust 

Trovatore 

Barber of Seville 
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KING GEORGES HALL, LONDON, W.1. Sept. 12, 13, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS 
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14, Elanda and Eclipse (Guy Halahan). 


Soloists during September include: Ilse Hollweg (September 4—Bach and Mahler); Kirsten 6N 
Flagstad (September 7—Grieg); Joan Sutherland, Janet Howe, James Johnston, Raymond Nilsson, 
James Pease (September 1!—Wagner); Constance Shacklock (September 14—Henry Wood 
and Arne). _— 
WELSH NATIONAL OPERA, NEW THEATRE, CARDIFF. 
Sept. 30 Traviata; Oct. | Mefistofele; Oct. 2 Lombardi; Oct. 3 Traviata; Oct. 4 Mefistofele; 
Oct. 5 (m) Barber of Seville; Oct. 5 (e) Lombardi. 
BBC BROADCASTS 
Sept. 6 U1 Turco in Italia, from Edinburgh. 
am 8 (Home Service). Emilia di Liverpool (Donizetti), recorded in Liverpool with Joan 
Sutherland, April Cantelo, William MacAlpine, Dennis Dowling, Hervey Alan 
16 La Cena delle Beffe tanger RAI recording 
19 (Home Service), Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Act 3 (Antonia act), RAI recording (in 
French) with Suzanne Danco, Léopold Simoneau and George London 
«2! Russlan and Ludmila, on gramophone records 
22 Phédre (Mihalovici), French recording 
25 Das Rheingold ) 
» 27 Die Walkure from Covent Garden. German/English librettos, Schott, 24 Gt. 
Oct. | Siegfried Marlborough St., W.1. 3s. 6d. each T 
4 Gétterdimmerung | = 
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public not only the familiar operas but also those less frequently heard 
in this country, a certain amount of criticism must surely be directed at the 
Wells in respect of the quality of some of the performances given. New 
productions are presented very well indeed in most cases, but after a few 
seasons they seem to lose their sparkle when the casts are continually being 
changed. For example may I take Don Pasquale and Faust; two excellent 
productions and performances when first presented, but now they have 
dropped in standard to an alarming degree. If the Wells would only 
endeavour to keep their new productions up to the first night standard 
over a series of say four seasons, surely the company would find a greater 
dividend in the form of box office receipts. 

An old argument used against the Wells is that of staging the same operas 
as Covent Garden. This however, is a delicate subject, for a little healthy 
rivalry is a very good thing; but why the expense of a new production of 
Rigoletto in 1955? M. E. Knell, S.E.3 





LOVERS 


How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation in the 
services of Londun’s Special Gramophone 
Shop . . . whether you live in town or far afield. 
Take The Monthly Letter for ecxampic. Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 
you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 
information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you a 
specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers? 


If it’s ‘on record’ it’s at 


LONDON’S SPECIAL EMG 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP Handmade 
Gramophones Ltd 
6 Newman St., London W.1. Phone MUS 9971 : 


JOSEPH HISLOP 
Associate Teacher : NANCY HISLOP. 
Adviser on singing to 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
also of 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
Private tuition at 
22 Westhourne Terrace. London. W.2 
Telephone: AMBASSADOR 7142 Experienced Repetiteurs 
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Advisory lessons. 


70 CARLTON HILL 


GABRIELLE SPEYER 


(former GERMAN LIEDER SINGER, Pupil of LILLI LEHMANN, BERLIN) 
Accepts Pupils for full Vocal Training 
MASTERCOURSES for professional singers and advanced students for the 
Study of LIEDER singing. 
(Interpretation, Style, 


All enquiries to: 


Telephone: MAI 6484. 





Diction, Flexibility.) 
Auditions free. 


LONDON : N.W.8. 








MADAME 


Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 


RODOLFA LHOMBINO 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing. 
Coaching for 
Musical Comedy, B.B.C., T.V. and Concerts. 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 or 


Opera, Oratorio, Lieder, 


Telephone 
KINGStON 6664. 








7 Ff y Ss stands FACTORY FRESH 
for SALES SERVICE 
FFSS announces a new, high quality, Sales 
Service operated exclusively by The L/P 
Record Library for the music lover. 
@ FFSS indicates that the record pur- 
chased is rot only a brand new, 
guaranteed unplayed, factory copy but 
that it has been obtained from the 
makers by special order for the pur- 
chaser. Besides being unblemished, the 
disc is also as up-to-date a pressing 
as is currently available in this country. 
This is tremendously important when 
it is realised that many of the older 
L/Ps (especially Decca) are currently 
being re-cut from the master-tapes by 
the manufacturers with marked im- 
provement in reproduction. 
@ INSPECTION before dispatch and only 
good pressings are chosen. 
@ ADVICE is given when needed and we 
can supply the best available recording 
if asked, 
@ SPEED OF DISPATCH 24 hour service 
for discs currently and immediately 
available from the factory. 
FFSS covers all record labels available 
in this country (including Cetra) 
except H.M.V. 
WHY NOT MAKE A TRIAL ORDER NOW 
. « (or send for more details enclosing 
large s.a.e. 2d.). 
From: THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY, 
SQUIRES GATE STN, APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, Lancs. 











TOYNBEE THEATRE 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. 
200 yds. from ALDGATE EAST STATION 
(Met. and Dist. Lines) On 14 bus and 

trolleys routes. 


PERFORMANCES £155 
(SATURDAYS - £17) 
EVENING REHEARSALS £7. 
less 10°, for 3 or more performances. 
AUDITORIUM. Raked. 394 tip-up seats 

Air conditioned. 

STAGE, Total width 50 ft. Prose. 29 ft. 
Depth 23 ft. 

ORCHESTRA PIT for 30. 

DRESSING ROOMS for 50. 

LIGHTING. 34 way board. No extra charge 
for services of electrician 
or use of ample equip- 
ment. Unit charge for 
electricity. 

A FEW WEEKS ARE AVAILABLE IN 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1957 and 

JANUARY, FEBRUARY or JUNE, 1958. 


Particulars from the Director, 
Toynbee Theatre, 28 Commercial St., E.!. 














Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton’ Press, Chesham 
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Announcing 


DECCA CLASSICAL EPs 
true high fidelity ffrr recordings 
superb performances 
7-inch 45 rpm records in 
pictorial sleeves with descriptive notes 


Verdi LA FORZA DEL DESTINO: 
Son giunta! . . . Madre pietosa Vergine; 
Tl santo nome... 

La Vergine degli angeli 
RENATA TEBALDI 
and 
CESARE SIEPI 

P 502 


Mascagni CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA: 


Siciliana 
MARIO DEL MONACO 


Easter Hymn 
ELENA NICOLAI 
Ah, il signor vi manda 
ELENA NICOLAI 


and 
ALDO PROTTI 
Brindisi 
MARIO DEL MONACO 


with Chorus 
CEP 509 


Bellini NORMA: 
Meco all’altar di venere (); 


Donizetti LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR: 


Fra poco a me ricovero ... 
Tu che a Dio spiegasti l'ali 
MARIO DEL MONACO and 
a) ATHOS CESARINI 
CEP 516 


Rossini IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA: 

All’ idea di quel metallo (a & b); 
Se il mio nome (a); 
Dunque io son (b & c) 

a) ALVINIO MISCIANO 
(b) ETTORE BASTIANINI 
(c) GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 
CEP 505 


Mozart LE NOZZE DI FIGARO: 
Non pit andrai 
CESARE SIEPI 
Voi che sapete 
SUZANNE DANCO 
E Susanna non 
vien . . . dove sono 
LISA DELLA CASA 
CEP 507 


Verdi AIDA: 
Fu la sorte dell’ armi (a & b); 
Ciel! mio padre 
. . . Rivedrai le foreste (a & b); 
a) RENATA TEBALDI 
b) EBE STIGNANI 
c) ALDO PROTTI 
CEP 506 


Full details of all the first release of Decca classical EPs can be 
obtained from your dealer. This release consists entirely of operatic 
excerpts, but classical EPs will not be confined to this genre. 


Decca CEP series 7” extended play 
45r.p.m. records: 15/3} (tar paid) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9 
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SMETANA 


“THE BARTERED 
BRIDE” 


; Opera in 3 Acts 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 


PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: JAROSLAV VOGEL 
LPV 91-93 
« 


Also available 


DVORAK 
“RUSALKA” 


Opera in 3 Acts, Op. 114 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 


PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: JAROSLAV KROMBHOLC 
LPV 94/97 


JANACEK 
“JENUFA” 


Opera in 3 Acts 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 


PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: JAROSLAY VOGEL 
LPV 160/162 
e 


Write for list and name of nearest stockist. 
E.C.1. 


6-9 Charterhouse Sq., London, 
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CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


in association with the Arts Council of 
reat Britain 


presents 


CARL ROSA 
OPERA 


Under the Direction of 
Mrs. H. B. PHILLIPS 
October 7, for one week; 
Hippodrome, BRISTOL. 


October 14, for one week; 
Gaumont Theatre, COVENTRY. 


October 21, for one week; 
Gaumont Theatre, PRESTON 


October 28, for two weeks; 
Alhambra Theatre, BRADFORD. 


Performances of Berlioz's 
BENVENUTO CELLINI, 
on October 9 (Bristol) and 
October 30 (Bradford) 














Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avenue EC! 
Evenings at 7 p.m. 





First Night 1957/8 Season, TUES., SEPT. 24 
COS! FAN TUTTE (Act 2) 
Mozart 
SAMSON AND DELILAH (Act 2) 
Saint-Saens 
LA BOHEME (Act 4) 
Puccini 
COS! FAN TUTTE 
Mozart September 26, October 2, 4, 8 & !9 
THE CONSUL 
Menotti September 28, October |, 5, 11 & 16 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
Gardner October 3, 10, 15 & 18 
MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMME 
October 12 





MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 
book seats one week in advance of the general 
public. For details please write to the Mailing 
List Department, Sadler's Wells Theatre, Rose- 
bery Avenue, EC!. 
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a SOROCHINTSY FAIR 
VILMA BUKOVETZ, soprano 
€ BOGDANA STRITAR, mezzo-soprano 
SLAVEKO SHTRUKEL, tenor 
nag MIROSLAV BRAJNIK, tenor 


LATKO KOROSHETZ, bass 

FREDERIC LUPSBA, bass 

| ANDREY ANDREEYV, bass 
2) | CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE 
SLOVENIAN NATIONAL OPERA (Ljubljana) 
conducted by SAMO HUBAD 

* ABL 3148/9 


9 % Two records in presentation bor. LIBRETTO 7/6 EXTRA 
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LONG-PLAVING RECORDS 





Y Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division. Stanhope House, 
Stanhope Place, London, W.2. Phiiup. are world-renowned makers o/ 
Radiograms, Record Players and ‘ecord Piaving Equipment incorporating 
the world-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up 


(PG929 
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New lPrecaas 


Cporeluer 


GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 
MOZART 


IDOMENEO 


Idomeneo RICHARD LEWIS 
Idamante LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
llia SENA JURINAC 
Electra LUCILLE UDOVICK 
Arbace JAMES MILLIGAN 
High Priest WILLIAM McALPINE 
Voice of Neptune HERVEY ALAN 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE 
FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA & CHORUS 
(Chorus Master: Peter Gellhorn) 
conducted by JOHN PRITCHARD 
Producer: CARL EBERT 
ALP1515-6-7 
The three records are supplied in a specially design- 
ed Presentation Box (at no extra charge) with 
illustrated cover and analytical notes. Records 


may be purchased separately. 
Sketch by Oliver Messel : — 
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The great international conductor 
now appearing at Covent Garden... 


RUDOLF KEMPE 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Wagner 
‘“TANNHAUSER’’—Overture 
and Venusberg Music ; 

‘DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER”’—Overture ; 
“GOTTERDAMMERUNG'"'— Dawn & Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey 
ALP1513 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” Sambi 


LONG PLAY 334 R.P.M. RECORDS onan. Guana 


E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED (Controlled by THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD 
Electric & Musical Industries Ltd.,) 8-11 Great Castle Street, London W.1. 
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